looketf^f  YottrL'fe  latefyY 


Socrates  put  it  bluntly.  "The  unexamined 
life,"  he  said,  "is  not  worth  living.”  And  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Columnist  Sydney  J.  Harris 
— who  taunts  the  moderns  with  the  truths  of 
the  ancients — points  out  that 
"Socrates  was  put  to  death  by 
his  own  people  for  telling  un- 
kind  truths;  but  Hitler  was 
crowned  by  his  for  telling  ^  '  \  ~\  I 

palatable  lies."  'x  \ 

The  chatter  of  the  classics 
in  a  newspaper  column!  Who, 
but  Syd  Harris,  could  write  it? 

Wbo,  but  Harris,  could  apply 
it  so  pungently  to  the  life  of 
today?  Take  this,  at  the  teen-  —  '  r 
age  level:  "Young  people  err 
in  believing  that  the  freedom 
to  do  as  one  pleases  can  bring 
happiness  —  nobody  more 
miserable  than  the  person  with- 
a  'have  in  his 
And  this,  at  the  core  com- 
'The  modern  business 


Harris  has  become  the  most  quoted  newsman 
in  the  city.  He  has  also  become  the  center  of 
countless  arguments,  whether  discussing  free 
love  ('It  frequently  takes  a  man  a  long  time 
to  learn  that  free  love  is  more 
,  VHP  expensive  than  any  other  kind’) 
^  or  .  .  .  When  Harris  objeaed 
r  o  F  to  ’mass-produced’  college 

^  ^  teaching,  eight  university  presi- 
dents  answered  him.” 

British-born  Sydney  Harris 
has  disbursed  his  writing  gifts 
—  in  many  fields.  (He  had  been 
^  editor  of  an  encyclopedia 

before  he  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1940  as  a  feature 
writer.)  Since  then,  he  has 
pinch-hit  as  literary  critic.  (A 
book  he  reviewed  on  Friday 
was  sold  out  completely  by 
Saturday.)  He  has  scored  as 
drama  critic.  (Among  other 
accolades  from  the  entertain- 
ment  world  he  has  been  named 
"tops”  by  Variety.)  But,  in 
far-reaching  interest,  the  Harris 
touch  has  hit  its  torrential  high  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  column,  "Strictly  Personal,”  started 
in  1944.  (His  "Open  Letter  to  a  Boy  Driver: 
Any  Fool  Can  Go  Fast”  has  been  reprinted 
around  the  world.) 

Looked  at  your  life  lately? 

The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it  .  .  .  and  the 
Daily  News  has  a  column  for  it  ...  a  search¬ 
ing,  spirited,  stimulating  stretch  of  writing  .  .  . 
that  links  the  ancient  art  of  thinking  to  the 
modern  w'ay  of  living  .  .  .  and  does  it  joltingly, 
but  so  entertainingly,  that  millions  of  readers 
love  it. 

Indeed,  the  Harris  column  has  become  a 
matter  of  lunch  tabic  talk,  office  ar^ment  and 
household  discussion  throughout  the  Chicago 
area. 

Conspicuously,  Sydney  J.  Harris  is  another 
reason  why  advertisers — in  quest  of  greater 
reader  responsiveness  to  their  selling  messages 
— are  turning  to  the  vital  .  .  .  the  growing  .  .  . 
and  expanding  .  .  .  Chicago  Daily  News. 


petition: 

world  has  virtually  become  di-  HHIHH 
vided  into  two  kinds  of  men 
^those  who  get  ulcers  and  those  who  give 
them.’’  Or  this,  on  the  penthouse  plane:  "A 
’sportsman’  is  any  wealthy  man  who  is  too  lary 
to  work,  too  untalented  to  create,  and  too  rich 
to  be  called  a  bum.” 

Readers  react  variously  to  "unkind  truths.” 
Some,  their  fury  approaching  the  homicidal, 
hurl  epithets  at  the  Harris  head.  Others —  and 
their  number  is  legion — hail  Harris  as  "enter¬ 
taining,”  "stimulating,”  "provocative,”  "one 
of  the  most  civilized  voices  heard  today.” 

But  Sydney  keeps  right  on  "Harris-ing” 
hypocrisy,  humbling  the  high,  out -socking 
Socrates  himself. 

"The  world,”  he  wrote  recently,  "will  not 
be  run  on  an  ethical  basis  until  the  public  stops 
asking,  "How  much  has  he  got?”  and  begins 
asking,  'How  did  he  get  it?”' 

Time  magazine,  in  a  full  page  roundup  on 
Harris,  said  in  part:  "By  serving  up  his  batch 
of  high  and  low  brow  opinions  on  everything 
from  neon  signs  to  neo-Tbomism,  Columnist 
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A  SIMPLE  THROW  OF  THE  CLUTCH  SHIFTER  LEVER 

DOES  IT  ALL 


Each  year,  publishers,  in  increasing  numbers,  are 
making  color  facilities  available  to  their  advertisers. 

I  SCOTT  pioneered  in  the  art  of  color  printing.  SCOTT 
printing  equipment  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
its  superior  engineering  and  mechanical  advantages.  For 
example:  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  fountain  gears  or 
to  open  oil  enclosures  when  rearrangement  of  color  is 
required — to  reverse  your  cylinder  drive,  simply  move 
the  lever  outside  the  gear  box  to  the  desired  position, 
“A  Flick  of  the  Lever!”  Single  and  double  reversing 
drives  are  available  for  all  units. 


All  SCOTT  gears  remain  in  mesh  permanently — hence, 
are  always  in  perfect  alignment — resulting  in  longer  life 
and  low  cost  maintenance. 

Whether  your  needs  be  a  standard  press  with  reversible 
cylinders  for  color  or  super-imposed  color  printing 
couples — consult  SCOTT  for  technical  and  sound  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions. 

For  sfwt  or  full  color — SCOTT  has  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  color  printing  equipment.  When  making 
this  all  important  capital  investment — why  accept  le» 
than  the  best? 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC, 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN  TEXAS 
BE  SURE  YOU  REACH 

FORT  WORTH'S  3  BILLION  DOLLAR  INCOME  MARKET 


Here  is  the  most  important  market  area  in  Texas.  Fort  Worth  is  the  capital  city  of  this  vast  and  rich  market 
that  is  full  of  sales  opportunities.  It  is  the  2nd  largest  aircraft  production  center  in  America  and  the  largest 
livestock  marketing  and  processing  center  south  of  Kansas  City.  Fort  Worth  is  the  home  of  more  than  400 
oil  firms  directly  connected  with  the  oil  industry.  The  Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac  assembly  plant  in  nearby 
Arlington  makes  the  metropolitan  area  a  major  contributor  to  the  automobile  industry. 

Latest  Market  Analysis  Shows  The  Importance 
Of  The  Fort  Worth  Market 

Population  2,124,800  23.7%  of  Texas 

Consumer  income  $3,549,271,000  25.5%  of  Texas 

Retail  Sales  $2,649,376,000  25.1%  of  Texas 

Source:  7/1/56  SRDS  estimates  consumer  markets 

You  Can  Sell  This  Market  With 
The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

To  help  you  do  a  man-sized  job  in  the  Fort  Worth 
market  is  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  better 
known  as  'Texas"  Busiest  Salesman".  It  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  the  market  and  reaches  greater 
than  20%  of  the  families  in  49  counties  every 
day  ...  55  counties  boast  greater  than  20% 
family  coverage  on  Sunday.  This  is  accomplished 
with  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Texas. 

Source:  ABC  Audit  Report,  March  31,  1956 

For  complete  market  information,  write  or  tele¬ 
phone  the  national  advertising  department  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  —  DIRECT. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  Prm$klmnt  and  National  Advertising  Director 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests  —  "Just  a  good  newspaper" 
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MEMO 

FROM:  The  Research  Department 


/n/oTo^- 

AfVUVikiX'  i/yu  (//KUrvu 

CoUMJ^f  tUutJi/M^  o/in^  a^Q/u  CU 
iJi&Uftujk.  iM/CdtujOUffru  a^tkjz 
44juoCtds  iAjt  /coyJ^ 

AJSbauBoftd ,  ^  /t/icamAHJi^tuL 


"OfFice  Christmas  parties,  you'll  find,  Snodgrass,  provide  an  excellent 
means  by  which  we  may  determine  those  copy  boys  who  will  advance 
in  our  ranks  and  those  who  will  no  longer  be  with  us  next  year." 


Sir:  You  Cur! 


- 1 '  ‘Brats’  Bite  Back 

Why  Hunt  For  The  Important  News-  \i  Managing  Editor 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  ON  TARGET 
WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

$6.50  —  1  year  $10.00  —  2  years 

(S2  issues)  (104  issues) 

All  foreign  countries,  $10.00  a  year 

Please  enclose  check  with  order. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE  STATE 


COMPANY  .  POSITION  . 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


(Editor's  Note:  Kay  Erwin's 
\  Column  on  Dec.  15  reprinted 
i  part  of  a  column  by  John  P. 

\  Kelly,  managing  editor,  Bridge- 
\port  (Conn.)  Herald,  in  which 
i  he  chided  the  services  and 
\manners  of  present-day  office 
boys.  Here  are  some  answers 
addressed  to  him.) 

SIR:  Since  you  declared  open 
warfare  on  office  ‘boy.s’  in  your 
humorless  piece  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Dec.  15,  allow  me 
the  pleasure  of  firing  some 
shots  at  you. 

Now,  you  referred  through¬ 
out  the  item  to  office  ‘boys’  — 
for  your  files,  office  ‘boys’  are 
as  extinct  as  the  cave  man. 
Today  the  average  office  ‘boy’ 
is  a  man;  usually  over  20,  with 
two  or  more  years  of  military 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Headlines: 

Wedding  Held  Before  Fami¬ 
lies.  —  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Mother  of  a  Baby  Girl  Found 
at  Depot  Sought.  —  Milwnukre 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Auxiliary  Husbands  Guests 
at  Luncheon.  —  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 


Detectives  Take  Gift  of 
Widow,  Detroit  (Mich.)  free 
Press. 


Vol.  89,  No.  S3.  December  29,  1956.  Editor  A  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Eiatate  is 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
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authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879,  with  Titles 
Patented  and  Registered  and  Ck>ntent8  Copyrighted  1966  by  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  86.60  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
I  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  810.00. 
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No.  71  in  a  series  of  friendbj  talks . . . 


Two  Examples  of  Smart 
Movie  Coverage 


The  interest  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  have  in  news  about  the 
movies  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  most  newspaper  and  magazine  editoi’s. 
They  take  care  to  satisfy  this  interest  by  giving  a  bright,  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  motion  picture  activities. 

For  example.  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  for  its  October  number,  published 
a  special  movie  issue.  Result:  A  healthy  jump  in  circulation  and  a  heart-warm¬ 
ing  stack  of  fan  letters. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch  showed  what  it  thinks 
of  movie  news  by  sending  its  motion  picture  editor,  Sam  Wilson,  to  Hollywood. 
Wilson  did  a  series  of  12  pieces  on  movie  people  and  movie  methods.  Bril¬ 
liantly  written  and  prominently  displayed  on  the  split  page,  they  scored  a  big 
hit  with  Dispatch  readers. 

Commenting  on  the  series,  Dayle  Frazier,  Sr.,  Dispatch  managing  editor, 
said :  “This  series . . .  was  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  from  our  read- 
el’s .. .  We  are  sure  we  made  even  more  friends  among  our  readership.  We  are 
happy  to  have  offered  it  as  a  news  feature  in  view  of  the  public’s  reaction.” 

Smart  editors  know  the  value  of  movie  coverage.  They  give  important 
space  to  movie  news,  spend  a  lot  of  their  own  money  covering  the  local  the¬ 
atres  and  Hollywood.  And,  of  course,  they  profit  by  it. 
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The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organisations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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From  where  I  sit! 
Joe  Marsh 


Bud  Got  A  Little 
"Outside  Help" 

When  his  wife  left  on  a  visit,  Bud 
Harper  promised  to  take  care  of  their 
potted  plants.  He  moved  them  out  to 
the  porch— where  he’d  be  sure  and  see 
them — and  promptly  forgot. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Harper  mentioned 
the  plants  in  her  letters,  Bud  would 
rush  out  expecting  to  find  them  dead. 
But  they  were  always  in  good  shape, 
with  moist  earth  and  all  withered 
leaves  removed.  Sometimes  the  pots 
looked  rearranged  .  .  . 

It  was  almost  scary  —  until  Bud 
found  a  note  on  one  plant:  “We’re 
going  to  lose  this  one  unless  you  put 
Ammonium  Sulphate  on  it  quick. 
Pete.”  (He’s  the  milkman.) 

From  where  I  sit,  this  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  and  concern  can  be  a  fine 
thing.  But  sometimes  we  forget  that 
we  have  certain  rights  which  are  not 
the  concern  of  others.  Take  choice  of 
beverage — I  enjoy  beer,  you  may  like 
tea.  But  thaVs  up  to  you  or  me  in¬ 
dividually.  ''Outside  help'"  or  advice 
in  this  case  is  outside  the  American 
way.  We  make  our  own  decisions,  and 
respect  those  of  others. 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Year  end  Roundup  ^ 

Resolved,  that  in  1957  all  of  us  win  work  harder  than  ever 
before  to  build  and  boost  NEWSPAPERS  as  the  primary  com¬ 
munications  media  of  the  year — and  of  all  time.  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  have  no  peer,  no  equal,  no  real  competitor.  Let’s  tell 
readers  and  advertisers,  present  and  prospertive,  this  simple 
truth  so  effectively  and  earnestly  in  1957  that  NEWSPAPERS 
will  forge  far  ahead  of  their  present  peaks  in  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  news  interest  and  editorial  integrity. 

— Bill  Keller,  EI&P'r  Rome  correspondent,  reports  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  corps  (ave  a  miniature  gold  replica  of  St.  Peter’s  Ba¬ 
silica  to  Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Lnce  as  a  parting  gift.  She’ll 
add  it  to  her  charm  bracelet.  Incidentally,  I  heard  her  speak  at 
the  Advertising  Council  dinner  and  she  blamed  newspapers  for 
painting  a  frivolous  picture  of  hard-working  foreign  service 
officers. 

— Five  Florida  newsmen  received  one  write-in  vote  each  for  varioui 
state  offices,  including  Governor.  Those  thus  honored  were  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Tampa  Tribune  managing  editor;  Bob  Delaney,  State  Capitol  cor¬ 
respondent,  Miami  Daily  News  and  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Harold  Psrr, 
AP;  Frank  Trippett,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  H.  G.  Davis  Jr.,  ex-Florida 
Times-Union  (Jacksonville)  correspondent  and  now  University  of  Flo¬ 
rida  journalism  instructor.  They  did  mighty  well  when  you  consider 
Elvis  Presley  received  only  one  vote,  too  .  .  .  Pa.  Atty.-On.  Herbert 
B.  Cohen  doesn’t  entertain  reporters  who  are  not  his  friends  For  the 
first  time,  a  steak  dinner  was  given  newsmen  without  a  blanket  invi¬ 
tation  to  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  (Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation.  About  20  selectees  were  invited,  touching  off  s  rash  of 
small  talk,  including  admission  the  host  was  no  hypocrite  .  .  .  Get¬ 
ting  cooperation  from  local  law  enforcement  officials  is  no  problem  for 
George  Draper,  publisher,  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Tribune-Press,  who  doubles 
as  deputy  sheriff-ofiBcial  photographer  at  scenes  of  crimes  and  acci¬ 
dents.  Many  of  his  photos  find  their  way  into  his  own  weekly  news- 
pa|)er  and  into  the  Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald. 

— Crease  paint  mixes  merrily  with  printer’s  ink  when  the  70- 
member  Providence  Journal  Players  Workshop  produces  a  play. 

It  has  done  four  plays,  one  written  by  a  member.  “The  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  sell  tickets  to  newspapermen,”  said  Mrs. 
Marion  McKoan,  Workshop  president.  “They’re  just  not  used 
to  it.  And  as  an  audience,  they’re  supercritical,  because  most 
of  them  are  frustrated  novelists  and  playwrights.”  She  didn’t 
mention  that  some  of  them  also  seem  to  be  frustrated  actors. 

— Publisher  Arthur  A.  Hargrave,  100,  Rockville  (Ind.)  Republican, 
daily  dictates  his  column,  filled  with  memories  of  his  years  as  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  Persia  and  as  a  newspaperman  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Canada,  Mexico  and  most  of  the  48  states  ....  Frank  Kindel 
“flying  carrierboy,”  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current-Argus,  made  annual 
flights  to  deliver  the  paper  to  deer  hunters  in  the  Guadalupe  and 
Sacramento  Mountains.  He’s  a  wholesale  oil  distributor  and  has  de¬ 
livered  Sunday  papers  in  his  private  plane  to  ranchers  for  a  number 
of  years  .  .  .  .Donald  L.  Campbell,  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  reporter  for 
nine  years,  has  been  ordained  into  the  Sacred  Order  of  Deacons  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  assigned  to  a  Pittsburgh  church.  His  last  news 
story  detailing  his  reportorial  experiences  concluded:  “This  business 
is  ‘people’  and  as  long  as  you’re  dealing  with  people,  things  don’t 
get  dull!”  .  .  .  Miami  Beach  Sun  columnist  Paul  M.  Bruun  now  also 
writes  a  Sunday  travel  column  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Boston  Globe,  Chicago  American,  Houston  Post,  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

— ^Joy  Gallagher,  research  writer.  Hears!  Magazines,  forwards 
this  item  from  Elarl  Wilson’s  column:  “An  Illinois  newspaper 
built  a  beautiful  new  plant — then  Just  discovered  its  reference 
library  had  no  heat.  While  librarians  shivered,  the  architect  was 
summoned.  He  could  find  no  heating  connections.  But  the 
engineer  produced  the  blueprints  and  eocksurely  gave  the  answer. 

—  ‘It’s  simple,’  he  said.  ‘This  is  listed  as  the  morgue.  Naturallyt 
j  we  knew  you  didn’t  want  any  heat  in  a  morgue.’  ” 
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A  $648,264,000  PEARL 

HUDSON  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 

RETAIL  SALES  <648,264,000  Ranks  38th  in  the  U.  S. 

FOOD  SALES  *189,195,000  Ranks  23rd  in  the  C.  S. 

POPULATION  642,100  Ranks  28th  in  the  U.S. 

14,269  people  per  square  mile  —  7th  most  densely  populated  county  in  U.  S. 

Source  —  Salett  ManoKement  and  March  I9M  A.B.C.  Publitthera  Statement 

For  Greater  Sales  in  1957,  effectively  cover  this  exceptional  market 

with  the  dominant  newspaper  serving  100,863  families  daily 


New  Jersey's  2n<l  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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editorial 

Legal  Advertising 

At  first  G1-\\CE  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Walker 
vs  City  of  Ifntchinson  would  appear  to  render  a  death  blow  to 
legal  notice  advertising  in  newspapers.  A  careful  reading  of  the  case 
does  not  warrant  that  conclusion. 

According  to  the  majority  opinion  “the  only  question  we  find  it 
necessary  to  decide  is  whether,  under  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
newspaper  publication  alone  measures  up  to  the  qualitv'  of  notice 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  as  a 
prererjuisite  to  proceedings  to  fix  c-ompensation  in  condemnation 
cases.” 

The  High  C>ourt  stated  newspaper  ixiblication  alone  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  when  the  interested  partv  is  known  and  can  be  given  direct 
notice  by  mail.  It  did  not  rule  out  new'spaper  publication  per  se. 
-And  it  acknowledged  by  innuendo  its  jwssible  usefulness  when  people 
are  missing  or  unknown. 

We  (juestion,  however,  the  validity  of  the  majority’s  gratuitous 
comment  that  “it  is  common  knowledge  that  mere  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  rarely  informs  a  landowner  of  proceedings  against  his  prop¬ 
erty.”  We  are  unaware  of  any  facts  on  which  such  a  statement  could 
be  based. 

During  the  last  67  vears  notic'e  by  publication  in  condemnation 
proceedings  has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  comply  with  due  process 
requirements,  according  to  Justice  Burton’s  dissent.  If  it  was  believed 
to  be  sound  practice  during  that  lengthy  period,  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  it  less  so  in  the  last  year. 


Covering  Red  China 

Vj^E  HAVE  questioned  the  right  of  the  State  Department  to  pro- 
^  hibit  U.S,  newsmen  from  entering  Red  China,  or  trvdng  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  going  any  place  in  the  world  to  cmer  a  storv.  It  has 
been  our  belief  that  this  action  has  made  U.S.  newspapermen  th(' 
pawns  of  our  government’s  foreign  policy. 

Press  associations  luive  done  their  best  to  circumvent  this  ruling 
without  violating  it  by  distributing  articles  from  non-U. S.  citizens 
who  have  been  in  Red  China.  Now,  there  is  a  dirf»ct  challenge  to  the 
State  Department’s  policy  bv  the  entrance  of  three  U.S.  newsmen 
into  that  country.  One  went  in  from  Hong  Kong  and  two  from 
Moscow. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  action  the  State  Department  can 
or  will  take  against  these  men  aside  from  possibly  cancelling  their 
passports.  The  latter  move  would  be  a  severe  penalty  in  removing 
an  essential  working  tool  of  a  foreign  correspondent. 

These  test  cases,  if  the  State  Department  chooses  to  make  them 
so,  should  be  watched  carefully  by  all  newsmen.  The  issue  is  fairly 
simple:  Are  the  news  gathering  activities  of  the  American  press  sub¬ 
ject  to  control  b)  our  government  according  to  what  its  foreign 
policy  might  be  at  any  given  tnoment?  We  don’t  think  they  shoidd  be. 

Happy  New  Year 

t'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  wishes  for  all  its  readers,  advertisers, 

suppliers  and  friends  continued  health  and  prosperity  in  the  New 
Year,  In  addition  to  those  material  blessings  we  pray  also  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  world  tensions,  a  re\  ival  of  international  harmony  and  good¬ 
will.  peace  on  earth. 
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NO  LOTTO  FAN 

To  THE  Editor:  The  story  (Dec.  22) 
that  introduces  the  reader  to  one  Jack 
Lotto,  International  News  Service  reporter 
of  the  “don’t-give-a-good-damn”  school  of 
news  reporter  ...  is  enough  to  raise  con¬ 
siderable  hackles  on  the  neck  of  anv  con- 
•scientious,  law  abiding  newsman.  Reading 
about  the  seemingly  amoral  Mr.  Lotto  is 
something  less  than  refreshing. 

The  reporter,  billed  in  the  store  as  a 
champion  of  “digging”  for  news,  gives 
every  indication  that  he  would  dig  his 
grandmothc-r’s  grave  and  toss  her  in  with 
little  provocation  if  INS  were  to  come  out 
on  top. 

In  my  mind,  there  seems  to  exist  .some 
miestion  why  Mr.  Lotto  remains  on  the  law 
hiding  side  of  jail  bars,  let  alone  remains 
gainfully  employed— and,  indeed,  by  a 
principal  wire  service. 

Bigger  nanir-s  than  Jack  I..otto  have 
been  earned  by  gentlemen  of  the  pre.ss 
who  have  elicited  public  trust  and  clevaterl 
newspaperdom,  accordingly. 

Giles  C.  Fens 

Bennington  (Vt. )  Evening  Banner 


STUDENT  OPINION 

To  THE  Editor:  Discussing  freedom  of 
the  press  on  the  campus  (Dec.  8)  Robert 
U.  Brown  makes  some  valuable  points 
about  the  need  for  editorial  responsibility 
and  maturity.  He  also  suggests  that  the 
student  editor  ask  himself:  “Am  I  reflect¬ 
ing  majority  student  opinion  or  am  I  trying 
to  lead  and  educate  students  to  agree  with 
my  minority  opinion?" 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  criterion 
for  an  editor.  I  agree  with  our  basic  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  majority  vote  in  political 
matters,  but  since  when  have  editors  felt 
it  necessary  to  voice  majority  opinion  in 
their  editorial  columns?  It  has  been  my 
belief,  perhaps  naive,  that  editors  voice 
their  own  opinions,  consistent  of  course  with 
the  idea  that  they  honestly  feel  their 
opinions  happen  to  be  what  they  consider 
right,  and  not  merely  consistent  with  ma¬ 
jority  thought.  I  say,  let’s  have  student 
editors  do  the  same. 

Raymond  Simon 

Utica  College, 

Utica,  N..  Y. 

•  •  • 

(This  was  one  of  several  questions  call¬ 
ing  for  the  reflection  of  student  editors. 
The  question  did  not  imply  that  either 
procedure  was  the  correct  one.  The  author 
meant  to  surest  that  editorial  techniques 
varied  accormng  to  the  purpose  in  mind. 
For  instance,  an  editorial  espousing  a 
minority  opinion  might  be  more  persuasive 
when  couched  in  moderate  tones  than  if 
it  were  written  in  the  blatant  tone  of  a 
pro-majority  editorial.— R.U.B. ) 
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ONE  ORDER.  ONE  BILL 

To  THE  Editor:  If  I  believed  that  “One 
Order,  One  Bill”  ( Editorial  Nov.  24 )  would, 
in  any  way,  clamp  a  .security  around  infor¬ 
mation  on  proposed  campaigns  (some  do 
bi'lieve  this)  I  would  be  against  the  propo¬ 
sition.  However,  I  assume  that  normal  com¬ 
munications  between  the  agency,  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  sales  representatives,  direct 
or  otherwise,  would  be  carefully  safeguard- 
e<l  in  advance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  seri¬ 
ous  reservations  to  be  considered  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  newspapers  set  up  an  account¬ 
ing  organization  to  provide  “One  Order, 
One  Bill”  service  to  agencies. 

.\dmittedly  there  is  more  profit  to  the 
agency  in  some  mcHlia  than  in  others. 
However,  to  theorize  that  this  minuscule 
reduction  in  agency  costs  to  newspaper 
handling  would  be  a  positive  force  in  news¬ 
paper  selling,  is  at  b^,  naive. 

To  accept  your  and  Mr.  Jones’  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  this  move  is  to  picture  agency  plan 
boards  suddenly  saying  to  themselves,  “Let’s 
buy  more  newspaper  space  because  now 
we  only  have  to  send  one  order,  receive  one 
bill,  and  send  one  check.”  This  seems  al¬ 
most  an  insult  to  ethical  agencies  and  I  am 
afraid  too  little  bait  for  others. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proposition  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Jones  commits  the  newspia- 
per  industry  to  underwriting  the  cost.  This 
charity  bears  investigation.  It’s  money  out 
and  nothing  back. 

After  all,  with  modem  billing  and  check 
writing  machines,  the  problem  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  20  years  ago 
when  all  this  was  probably  a  good  idea. 

In  the  national  field,  we  could  be  spend¬ 
ing  our  thoughts  to  better  advantage  on 
real  incentives  such  as  discounts  for  volume 
and  frequency— incentives  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  us  all. 

Peter  Benzicer,  President 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

CHRISTMAS  SEALS 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  give  special 
thanks  to  the  important  contributions  made 
by  newspapers  and  individual  newsmen 
and  women  to  the  Christmas  Seal  cam¬ 
paign  against  tuberculosis? 

The  tuberculosis  associations  are  cele¬ 
brating  this  year  the  50th  Chri.stmas  Seal 
Sale.  Bom  in  Wilmington  Del.  on  Dec.  7, 
1907,  this  emsade  might  have  died  in 
infancy  but  for  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
newspaperman,  the  late  Leigh  Mitchell 
Hodges,  who  wrote  a  column,  "The  Op¬ 
timist,”  for  the  old  Philadelphia  North 
American.  He  convinced  the  editor-in-chief, 
E.  A.  Van  Valkenburgh,  that  the  Christmas 
Seal  idea  was  something  bigger  than  the 
solution  of  a  local  money-raising  problem. 

James  E.  Perkins,  M.D. 
.National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Jack  Randolph  gets  real  worried  every 
once  in  a  while.  He  has  so  much  fun  in 
his  job,  he  worries  what  on  earth  to  do  on 
his  vacations? 

His  job  is  writing  the  “Wood,  Field  and 
Stream”  department  for  The  New  York  Times. 
If  you’ve  ever  read  it,  you’ll  know  what  he 
means.  He  has  as  much  fun  writing  it  as  readers 
have  reading  it,  and  that’s  a  lot. 

But  that’s  the  kind  of  guy  Jack  Randolph  is. 
He  has  fun  at  everything  he  does,  or  he 
doesn’t  do  it,  and  readers  have  fun  right 
along  with  him. 

John  W.  Randolph  started  having  fun  in  1904 
in  Crowley,  La.,  a  rice  town  in  which  his 
father  owned  and  edited  a  daily  newspaper. 

As  Jack  tells  it,  he  didn’t  own  it  long,  and  the 
family  soon  found  itself  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
then  in  Oklahoma,  then  in  New  Orleans, 
then  in  Mobile,  then  in  Birmingham, 

“and  then  I  lost  track.” 

“Meanwhile,”  he  recalls,  “I  had  been  half- 
educated  here  and  there,  worked  on  survey 
parties,  gone  to  sea,  and  failed  to  learn  to 
shoot  a  good  stick  of  pool.  A  year  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  one  at  George 
Washington  University  proved  of  little  profit 
to  me  and  none  to  the  universities.” 

By  1928,  however.  Jack  had  decided  to  follow 
his  father’s  calling.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  in  Washington.  It  has 
carried  him  all  over  the  country.  “Editors,” 
he  says,  “have  been  pretty  fair  and  patient; 
they  seemed  to  have  been  trying  to  find 
something  I  could  do.” 

If,  behind  Jack’s  modesty,  that’s  true,  they’ve 
found  it— to  the  great  delight  of  readers— 
in  Jack’s  assignment  to  “Wood,  Field  and 
Stream.”  And  if  you’d  like  to  have  fun  in  your 
job,  you  can -by  joining  Jack  Randolph  in  his. 
When  readers  enjoy  a  newspaper,  advertisers 
get  more  out  of  it. 

Sllje  Nttp  ijork  Sitnes 

•'All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


How  you,  too,  can  have 
fun  in  your  job 
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^3  U.  S.  Newsmen  Visit  China 
In  Defiance  of  State  Dept. 


Action  Awaits  a  Complete  Report; 
Negro  Nieman  Fellow  First  to  Go 

Baltimore,  Md. 

William  W'orthy,  Jr,,  36-year  old  Negro  reporter  for  the 
Afro-American  Newspapers,  is  spending  his  year-end  leave 
as  a  Nieman  Fellow  visiting  Red  China  on  a  month’s  visa 
-a  venture  for  which  he  faces  possible  disciplinary  action 
by  the  State  Department  when  he  returns. 

He  is  believed  to  be  the  first  - - - - 

United  States  newsman  to  en-  some  other  place.” 

ter  Red  China  in  defiance  of  .  Worthy  picked  up  his 
g^ovemmental  policy.  Peiping  visa  from  communist  guards  at 
had  invited  20  U.S.  newsmen  Lowu  border  bridge  in  Hong 
to  visit  that  country  last  August  Kong, 
and  September  but  the  State  ^  More  Arrive 

Department  denied  them  travel  Mr.  Mac  Kay  said  his  re¬ 
permits  because  of  delays  by  porter  would  interview  Ameri- 
the  Communists  in  meeting  a  cans  held  prisoner  in  China  and 
1955  pledge  to  free  all  Ameri-  also  three  American  Negro  PW 
cans  held  hostage  there.  Ten  turncoats  who  refused  repatria- 
persons  are  reported  still  de-  tion  after  the  Korean  war,  then 
tained.  visit  Formosa  before  returning 

(Lincoln  White,  State  Depart-  to  his  studies  at  Harvard  Uni- 
ment  press  officer,  told  Editor  versity. 

&  Pi'BLLSHER  on  Dec.  27  that  (A  Reuters  correspondent  in 
there  would  be  no  official  com-  Peiping  reported  the  arrival 
ment  until  all  of  the  facts  con-  there  from  Moscow  Dec.  26  of 
ceming  Mr.  Worthy’s  trip  could  Edmund  Stevens  and  Philip 
be  ascertained.)  Hollington,  both  representing 

r..  1  •  r  n  A  A-  Look  Magazine.  New  York  ex- 

Disclaimer  of  Protection  «  Loo^ 

C.  W.  Mac  Kay,^  Afro  editor,  gug  jyjg  regular  Moscow 


be  ascertained.)  Hollington,  both  representing 

r..  1  •  r  n  A  A-  Look  Magazine.  New  York  ex- 

Disclaimer  of  Protection  «  Loo^ 

C.  W.  Mac  Kay,^  Afro  editor,  g^g  y^^g  jyjg  regular  Moscow 
^allenged  the  right  of  the  correspondent  but  they  had  no 
Department  to  deny  travel  per-  knowledge  of  a  Philip  Holling- 
mits  except  on  the  grounds  of  They  said  Philip  Harring- 

safety.  Mr.  Worthy,  he  said,  jg  ^  i^iok  photographer  but 
^d  filed  a  disclaimer  for  pro-  ^^ey  had  no  information  as  to 
,  his  or  Mr.  Stevens’  travel  into 
When  first  apprised  of  the  pg^j  china.) 
reporter’s  entry  into  China,  a 

State  Department  press  officer.  Cabled  Visa  to  Harvard 
Joseph  Reap,  said  it  “deplores”  The  Afro  editor  said  he  and 
the  action  as  “against  the  ex-  Mr.  Worthy  had  been  working 
pressed  policy  of  the  United  on  the  R^  China  idea  more 
States.”  than  a  year.  Last  Fall,  on  an 

Everett  F.  Dumright,  consul  African  tour,  the  reporter  heard 
general  at  Hong  Kong,  was  that  a  visa  could  be  obtained, 
quoted  as  saying  the  depart-  He  filed  his  request  directly  to 
ment  would  “have  to  deal  later”  Peiping  on  Dec.  1  and  on  Dec. 
with  the  Baltimore  man.  16,  while  at  Harvard,  he  re- 


with  the  Baltimore  man.  16,  while  at  Harvard,  he  re- 

Mr.  Dumright  also  said  Mr.  ceived  the  following  cable: 
Worthy  “did  not  even  have  the  “Your  application  to  visit 
courtesy  to  drop  around  and  China  granted  stop  one  month 
say  hello.”  visa  to  be  collected  at  Sunchon 


“I  don’t  know  what  he  meant  before  Dec.  31st  stop  travel  at 
by  that”  Editor  Mac  Kay  said,  own  expenses  stop  contact  Can- 
unless  they  had  met  at  Ban-  ton  branch  Chinese  Intourist 
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for  travel  and  accommotlations 
signed  Chu  Lieh,  secretary,  in¬ 
formation  department.  Foreign 
Ministry.” 

.Mr.  Worthy  at  once  arranged 
to  fiy  to  Hong  Kong  and  left 
Monday,  Dec.  17. 

Mr.  Mac  Kay  said  Wednesday 
(Dec.  26)  he  had  received  no 
word  from  Mr.  Worthy,  and 
doubted  he  would  get  much 
cabled  information.  Plans  call 
for  the  reporter  to  write  his 
observations  when  he  gets 
home. 

Mr.  Mac  Kay  said  Mr.  Wor¬ 
thy  was  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
porters  to  interview  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  at 
Freedom  Village,  Inchon,  after 
the  Korean  War  armistice. 

Willing  to  Be  Test  Case 

At  Harvard,  he  is  using  his 
Nieman  Fellowship  year  to 
study  dependent  peoples  who 
recently  have  won  the  right  of 
self-government. 

While  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
Baltimore  reporter  told  other 
newsmen  he  was  willing  to 
make  himself  a  “test  case”  if 
the  State  Department  moves  to 
penalize  him.  He  was  reported 
to  have  reached  Peiping  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Last  Summer  a  few  U.S. 
newsmen  in  Hong  Kong  con¬ 
sidered  going  into  China  “on 
their  own”  but  their  home 
editors  instructed  them  to  de¬ 
sist  in  deference  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy.  There  are  laws 
and  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  travel  of  American  nation¬ 
als  into  forbidden  areas. 

.May  Weaken  Position 

The  State  Department’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  defiance  of  its  ban 
on  visits  to  China  by  newsmen 
will  weaken  its  stand  in  insist¬ 
ing  upon  return  of  hostages. 

Some  foreign  news  services 
and  newspapers  have  permitted 
reporters  to  travel  in  China  and 
their  dispatches  have  been 
widely  printed  in  the  U.S. 

The  Afro-American  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  a  group  of  weekly 
publications  for  Negro  readers. 


CBS  Advised 
Him  Not  to  Go 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  declined  an  offer  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Worthy  Jr.  to  represent 
it  on  his  travels  in  Red  China. 

John  F.  Day,  director  of 
news  for  CBS  and  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow,  told  E4P  he 
had  advised  Mr.  Worthy  not  to 
go  on  the  trip  because  he  would 
“only  get  into  trouble.” 

“CBS  will  not  defy  the  State 
Department,”  Mr.  Day  said. 
CBS  has  a  regular  staffer  in 
Hong  Kong. 

•  •  * 

William  Worthy  Jr.,  son  of 
a  deceased  Boston  physician,  is 
a  member  of  the  current  group 
of  Nieman 
Fellows  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

A  widely 
traveled  special¬ 
ist  in  foreign 
affairs,  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Asian- 
African  Con¬ 
ference  at  Ban¬ 
dung  and  sev- 

Worthy  era!  years  ago 
he  broadcast 
news  reports  directly  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Top-level  Soviet  officials 
personally  took  a  hand  in  ex¬ 
tending  his  visa  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  military  police  had 
escorted  him  to  the  border. 

Last  Summer,  he  made  a  tour 
of  Africa.  He  was  shot  at  In 
Algiers.  The  French  presum¬ 
ably  “mistook  him  for  an 
Arab.” 

While  working  in  the  South 
he  was  arrested  several  times 
for  violating  racial  segregation 
rules  in  a  bus. 

A  graduate  of  Bates  College, 
he  wrote  for  Crisin  Magazine 
and  did  publicity  work  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  Pullman  Porters 
Itefore  joining  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  staff. 


Mrn.  Miller  Dies 

Sotrrii  Bend,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Miller,  89, 
president  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  died  Dec.  27  after  six 
months  illness.  She  is  survived 
by  a  nephew,  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tribune. 
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Supreme  Court  Holds 
Legal  Ad  Inadequate 


Washington 

When  the  full  impact  of  a 
new  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  evaluated  by  state 
officials  it  may  lead  to  a  com¬ 
plete  review  of  statutes  cov¬ 
ering  legal  notice  advertising 
in  newspapers. 

“Notice  by  publication  in  too 
many  instances  is  no  notice  at 
all,”  said  Justice  Black’s  opin¬ 
ion  speaking  for  the  court 
majority. 

Question  of  Due  Process 

The  case  before  the  court 
(decided  Dec.  10)  concerned  the 
condemnation  of  property  for 
road  purposes  in  Hutchinson, 
Kas.  It  involved  merely  $72') 
but  the  Supreme  Court  accepted 
the  appeal  because  a  federal 
question  of  Due  Process  was 
raised. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the 
government  is  embarking  on  a 
multi-billion  highway  improve¬ 
ment  program,  the  court’s 
denigration  of  “notice  by  pub¬ 
lication”  in  newspapers  could 
have  far-reaching  conseciuences 
in  the  publishing  business.  It 
will  take  a  little  time,  however, 
for  the  decision  to  filter  down 
to  the  state  legal  authorities. 
Little  attention  was  given  to 
the  court’s  opinion  in  routine 
news  coverage,  mainly  because 
several  other  cases  of  greater 
public  interest  were  decided  the 
same  day. 

Lee  Walker,  a  resident  of 
Hutchinson,  complained  that 
his  small  piece  of  property  had 
been  condemned  and  compen¬ 
sation  had  been  fixed  by 
local  commissioners  following  a 
single  publication  in  the  official 
paper,  the  Hutchinson  Mews- 
Herald. 

The  Kansas  trial  court  held 
that  the  newspaper  ad  provided 
sufficient  notice  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  (14th  Amendment). 
The  state  Supreme  Court  af¬ 
firmed  this  decision.  The  ap¬ 
peal  was  taken  to  the  nation’s 
highest  court. 

Is  It  Adequate? 

“The  only  question  we  find 
it  necessary  to  decide,”  wrote 
Justice  Black,  “is  whether,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
newspaper  publication  alone 
measures  up  to  the  quality  of 
notice  the  Due  Process  Clause 
requires  as  a  prerequisite  to 
proceedings  to  fix  compensation 
in  condemnation  cases.” 


As  Justice  Frankfurter  point¬ 
ed  out  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
the  majority  of  the  court  did 
not  rule  that  the  taking  of  the 
man’s  land  was  invalid. 

The  basic  question  wa.s  the 
constitutionality  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  procedure  and  the 
City  of  Hutchinson  relied,  in 
its  answer,  on  the  precedent 
ruling  in  Mullane  v.  Central 
Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
where  the  Supreme  Court  em¬ 
phasized  that  some  kind  of 
jiersonal  notice  should  be  given. 

Falls  Short 

Justice  Black’s  opinion,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  broadened  the  court’s 
view  on  notice  by  publication. 
First  noting  that  the  court  in 
Mullane  Case  had  not  created 
a  rigid  formula  as  to  the  kind 
of  notice  that  should  be  given. 
Justice  Black  said: 

“Measured  by  the  j>rinciples 
stated  in  the  Mullane  case,  we 
think  that  the  notice  by  pub¬ 
lication  here  falls  short  of  the 
requirements  of  due  process. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that 
mere  newspaper  publication 
rarely  informs  a  landowner  of 
proceedings  against  his  prop¬ 
erty.” 

Justice  Black  observed  that 
direct  notice  could  easily  have 
been  given  to  the  plaintiff — 
“even  a  letter  would  have  ap¬ 
prised  him  that  hi.«  property 
was  about  to  be  taken  and  that 
he  must  appear  if  he  wanted 
to  be  heard  as  to  its  value.” 

The  special  value  of  notice  by 
publication,  in  the  court’s  view, 
lies  in  cases  where  direct  notice 


Washington 

The  Census  Bureau  has  es¬ 
tablished  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  became  a  three-billion- 
dollar  business  in  19.'>4. 

Tabulation  of  data  from  the 
census  of  manufactures  that 
year  showed  8,646  concerns 
publishing  newspapers  and  em¬ 
ploying  281,799  persons.  This 
was  an  increase  of  22%  over 
the  employment  reported  in  the 
1947  census. 

Payrolls  totalled  $1,262,793,- 
000.  The  1947  payroll  aggre¬ 
gated  $743,854,000'  for  10,282 


cannot  be  given  because  the 
people  are  missing  or  unknown. 

‘No  Notice  at  .411’ 

“Nothing  in  our  prior  de¬ 
cisions,”  said  Justice  Black, 
“requires  a  holding  that  a  news¬ 
paper  publication  under  the 
circumstances  here  provides 
adequate  notice  of  a  hearing  to 
determine  compensation  .  .  . 

“Notice  by  publication  in  too 
many  instances  is  no  notice  at 
all.  It  may  leave  government 
authorities  free  to  fix  one- 
sidely  the  amount  that  must  be 
paid  owners  for  their  property 
taken  for  public  use.” 

Justice  Burton  dissented  on 
the  ground  that  compensation 
procedures  should  rest  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the 
state’s  legislative  body. 

“I  am  not  ready,”  he  said, 
“to  throw  a  nationwide  cloud 
of  uncertainty  upon  the  validity 
of  condemnation  proceedings 
based  on  compliance  with  local 
statutes.” 

• 

Job  Ads  Published 
For  Boston  Group 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  ran  free 
situation  wanted  ads  for  un¬ 
employed  Boston  Post  workers, 
some  115  persons  in  all,  the 
week  before  Christmas.  The 
service  will  be  repeated  after 
New  Year’s,  Andrew  Dazzi, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
said. 

Since  the  suspension  of  the 
Post,  only  a  handful  of  the 
editorial  staff  has  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  on  other  Boston  news¬ 
papers.  Bumors  were  circulat¬ 
ing  Christmas  week  that  a  re¬ 
organization  plan  for  the  Post 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  court 
before  Jan.  15. 


publishing  concerns,  employing 
234,375. 

The  “value  of  the  product” 
was  determined  from  reports 
of  subscription  revenue  amount¬ 
ing  to  $840,867,000  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  amounting  to 
$2,058,978,000.  This  gave  a  com¬ 
bined  figure  of  $3,091,027,000. 

Comparative  figures  for  1947 
were :  Circulation  income, 
$399,925,000;  advertising  in¬ 
come,  $1,192,413,000. 

In  1954  the  percentage  of  ad 
revenue  was  71%;  in  1947  it 
was  67%. 


Newspaper  Census: 
$3  Billion  Business 


Tommy  Stem 
Publisher 
Of  Phila.  News 


Philadelphia 

David  (Tommy)  Stem  3rd., 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Mew  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  be¬ 
comes  publisher 
of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily 
News  on  Jan.  2. 
He  will  continue 
to  direct  the 
activities  of  the 
New  Orleans 
newspaper. 

A  nnounce- 
ment  of  Mr. 
Stern’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made 
Dec.  21  by  Matthew  H. 
McCloskey,  owner  of  the  News 
who  is  relinquishing  the  post 
of  publisher,  but  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 


Stern 


200,000  Circulation 

The  tabloid  Daily  News’  net 
paid  circulation  is  more  than 
200,000,  Mr.  McCloskey  said. 

Tommy  Stern  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia. 

He  is  the  son  of  J.  David 
Stern,  former  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  and  New 
York  Post. 

He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Camden  Courier-Post  during  his 
college  days.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Army  during  the  Second 
World  War,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  captain  and  becoming  co¬ 
officer  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Central  Pacific  edition. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
has  been  conducting  a  program 
of  expansion  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  McCloskey,  promi¬ 
nent  builder  and  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  since  July  1954. 

The  tabloid  was  established 
in  1925  by  the  late  Lee  Ell- 
maker. 


NEA’s  Daley  Dies 

Washington,  D.  C. 

William  A.  Daley,  61,  legis¬ 
lative  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  for 
35  years,  died  Christmas  Day 
following  a  heart  attack.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  NEA  he  had  been 
a  reporter  and  at  one  time 
handled  publicity  for  Billy 
Sunday,  evangelist. 
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Year  In  Review 


U.  S.  Newspapers  Marked  ’56 
With  Modernization  Millions 


Color  Leads  Other  Advances 
As  Press  Kept  Standards  High 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“Advance  .  .  .  expand  .  ,  . 
modernize”  roared  the  United 
States  daily  newspaper  press 
through  1956. 

Daily  circulations  moved  up ' 
beyond  56,000,000.  Advertising 
linage  grew.  Newsprint,  short 
in  supply  early  in  the  year,  was 
$131  a  ton  on  contract  and  $200 
to  $250  on  the  spot  market  with 

^Top  Ten  ’  Stories 
In  Our  Business 

The  “top  ten”  spot-news 
stories  of  1956  in  the  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  were: 

1.  It’s  “30”  for  the  125-year- 
old  Boston  Post. 

2.  Employe-community  stock¬ 
holders  lose  control  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

3.  Strike  shutdown  of  long 
duration  in  Detroit  and 
Cleveland. 

4.  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (along 
with  4As  and  ANA)  signs 
consent  decree  to  discon¬ 
tinue  practices  bearing  on 
standardization  of  agency 
fees,  etc. 

5.  Courts  and  arbitrators  up¬ 
hold  “lose  of  confidence” 
discharges  involving  news¬ 
men  who  remained  silent 
on  questions  relating  to 
pro-Communist  activities. 

6.  Chicago  Tribune  buys  the 
Chicago  American  from 
Hearst  and  continues  to 
publish  it. 

7.  Illegal  activities  of  Illinois 
State  Auditor  exposed  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

8.  Victor  Riesel  blinded  by 
acid- thrower. 

9.  U.S.  tax  collector  padlocks 
the  office  of  the  Daily 
Worher  but  it  continues 
to  publish. 

10.  Members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  veto  a  $5-10  million  de¬ 
fense  fund. 


supplies  from  Japan,  Austria 
and  Scandinavia  in  heavy  de¬ 
mand.  At  year’s  end  the  sup¬ 
ply  situation  was  easing. 

Other  publishing  expenses 
took  jumps.  Two-year  contracts 
were  negotiated  with  many 
unions,  containing  wage  in¬ 
creases,  shorter  hours,  longer 
vacations,  and  pension  contribu¬ 
tions  the  pattern. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  sur¬ 
vey  published  in  April  showed 
newspapers  still  managing  to 
make  a  profit,  although  they 
have  absorbed  a  150%  increase 
in  operating  costs  during  the 
past  decade. 

Twelve  dailies  quit  the  battle 
for  existence,  including  the  125- 
year-old  Boston  Post  which  suf¬ 
fered  a  lingering  death  over  a 
peiiod  of  months,  finally  sink¬ 
ing  Oct.  4  with  825  employes 
aboard.  Another  18  entered  the 
field,  either  new  or  changing 
from  weeklies.  Start  of  the 
momig  “cold  type”  offset  Mid¬ 
dletown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Record  in 
competition  with  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  standard-sized  evening 
paper  was  declared  by  its  back¬ 
ers  “no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  going  success.”  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  new  daily 
in  a  capital  city — Springfield, 
Ill.— failed. 

Newspapers  continued  to  boost 
their  prices  to  readers.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  dailies  which 
have  most  of  their  circu'ation 
home-delivered  moved  the  price 
up  from  5c  to  7c.  In  December 
the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  papers 
raised  their  price  from  7c  to 
10c.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Provid'mee 
(R.I.)  Journal  jumped  their 
Sunday  price  from  20c  to  25c. 

A  broker  declared  newspaper 
properties  were  in  a  “premium 
market — more  bidders  than  sel¬ 
lers.”  Forty-four  dailies 
changed  ownership.  The  biggest 
deal,  involving  upwards  of 
$11,000,000,  switched  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  from  Hearst  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Stauffer 
Publications,  Inc.,  of  Topeka, 


Kas.,  purchased  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  for  more  than 
$7,000,000.  'The  Ridder  family 
enlarged  its  interests  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  buying  the  Pasadena  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  $4,000,000  transac¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  Presidential  Election 
year  and  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
poll  showed  62%  of  the  dailies 
responding  were  for  President 
Eisenhower  for  re-election;  15% 
stood  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

E&P  reported  new  building 
projects  for  140  dailies,  quite  a 
few  in  the  multi-million  dollar 
bracket.  Investments  added  uji 
to  a  $100,000,000. 

Biggest  single  operations 
were  the  $20,000,000  project  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  $11,- 
000,000,  Chicago  News;  $12,- 
000,000,  Boston  Globe;  and 
$12,000,000  press  conversion 
program  of  the  New  York  News. 

Two  were  in  the  $5,000,000 
class  —  a  new  plant  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  and  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
and  News  that  specified  a  cost 
figure  of  $4,640,120. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  re¬ 
ported  a  $3,000,000  project  roll¬ 
ing.  A  Washington  (D.C.)  News 
addition  was  price-tagged  at 
$1,500,000.  The  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register’s  expansion  ex¬ 
pense  was  given  as  $1,,500,000. 
An  addition  to  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-HemJd  plant  will 
cost  $1,300,000. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  bought  sites  for  future 
plants  and  the  New  York  Times 
began  planning  for  its  use  of 
a  West  Side  site  on  11th  Ave¬ 
nue  between  62nd  and  65th 
Streets,  acquired  from  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Even¬ 
tually  the  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  $40,000,000  for 
a  monumental  publishing  plant 
that  will  face  a  newly  fashioned 
cultural  center. 

The  year  opened  and  clo.sed 
with  major  strikes.  On  Jan.  21. 
the  three  Detroit  dailies  re¬ 
sumed  publication  after  a  46- 
day  suspension,  which  a  study 
by  Michigan  State  Universitv. 
showed  cost  letailer  $.35,000,000 
in  holiday  sales.  From  Nov.  1 
to  Nov.  27  the  three  Cleveland 
dailies  were  shut  down  by  a 
labor  dispute.  The  Chester 


Hodge  Case  a  Cinch 
For  Pulitzer  Medal? 

The  “winter  book  favorite” 
in  the  Pulitzer  Derby  of  next 
May  is  the.  double  entry  of 
George  Thiem  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  staff. 

Their  plodding  investiga¬ 
tion  that  culminated  in  a 
prison  term  for  the  Illinois 
state  auditor,  Orville  Hodge, 
lifting  the  lid  off  a  political 
scandal  of  major  propor¬ 
tions,  is  odds-on  to  win  the 
Gold  Medal  for  Meritorious 
and  Disinterested  Public 
Service  by  a  Newspaper. 

Others  in  the  race — and 
the  winner  is  never  a  fore¬ 
gone  certainty  —  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  include  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner’s  ex¬ 
posure  of  a  school  textbook 
deal,  the  Columbia  Citizen’s 
multi-faceted  drive  to  pro¬ 
tect  householders  from  pitch¬ 
men  and  racketeering  spiel¬ 
ers,  and  the  New  York 
Time’s  monumental  survey 
of  the  racial  integration 
problem. 


(Pa.)  Times  lost  three  days  of 
publication  in  a  guild  strike. 

An  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  two-year  contracts  oc¬ 
curred  in  Washington.  There 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
permitted  the  200  members  of 
the  Washington  local  to  sign  a 
five-year  agreement  with  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  providing  a  super-mini¬ 
mum  class — 80%  of  the  top- 
hracket  staffers  to  he  getting 
at  least  $160  a  week  by  Dec. 
1,  1957. 

During  the  year,  200  publish¬ 
ers  reported  that  17%  of  their 
total  labor  costs  were  “fringe 
benefits.”  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  were  able  to  say  that 
during  five  years  they  had  de¬ 
posited  about  $11,000,000  in  14 
union  welfare  and  pension 
funds. 

Four  profit  sharing  plans 
were  announced,  benefiting  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  -  Post,  and  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  reported  “the  average 
newspaper  employe  was  better 
off  today  that  at  anv  other  com¬ 
parable  period  since  1948.” 
Sample  average  wages:  re¬ 
porters,  $69.76 ;  advertising 
.salesmen,  $77.27;  printers,  $2.- 
105  an  hour. 

Reporters  continued  to  ex- 
(Confinned  on  page  45) 
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Goss,  Miehle  Merger 
Voted  by  Directors 


Chicago 


Stockholders  of  Goss  Printing 
Press  and  Miehle  Printing  Press 
and  Manufacturing  companies 
are  slated  to  vote  on  a  merger 
plan  here  Jan.  17  that  will 
bring  the  two  firms  into  one 
organization  to  be  known  as 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

The  merger  plan  already  has 
been  approved  by  the  directors 
of  the  two  Chicago-based  com¬ 
panies.  Dexter  is  a  Pearl  River, 
N.Y.,  firm  acquired  by  Miehle 
last  February. 


“Dexter  (wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Miehle)  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  equipment  for 
binderies,  such  as  folders, 
stitchers,  cutters  and  other  im¬ 
portant  units. 

“Go.ss  is  predominantly  a  de¬ 
signer  and  manufacturer  of 
large  roll-fed  rotary  presses 
for  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers.” 


Exchange  of  Stock 


The  merger  would  be  effected 
through  exchange  of  stock,  on 
the  basis  of  2.3  shares  of  Miehle 
for  one  share  of  Goss.  Under 
the  proposed  merger,  none  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  new 
corporation  will  hold  more  than 
10%  of  the  new  stock. 

The  new  company  would  have 
combinated  assets  of  approxi¬ 
mately  f60  million  and  $25  Vt 
million  earned  surplus. 

John  E.  Eddy,  president  of 
Miehle,  would  be  chairman  of 
the  new  company  and  president 
of  the  Miehle  division.  Robert 
C.  Corlett,  president  of  Goss, 
would  be  president  of  the  new 
corporation  and  of  its  Goss  di¬ 
vision. 

Three  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  consolidated  firm 
will  be  present  executive  vice- 
presidents  of  the  components, 
namely,  Phelps  Kelly  of  Miehle, 
George  A  Heintzemann  of  Dex¬ 
ter  and  Joseph  A.  Riggs  of 
Goss.  James  W.  Coultrap  of 
Miehle  would  be  secretary  of 
the  new  corporation  and  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  Williams  of  Goss  would 
be  treasurer. 


4,000  Employes 


Mr.  Corlett  said  the  new  com¬ 
pany  would  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  many 
new  developments  in  graphic 
arts  field  and  would  offer  a  full 
line  of  graphic  arts  equipment. 

In  their  formal  statement, 
outlining  the  proposed  plan,  Mr. 
Eddy  and  Mr.  Corlett  said: 

“The  experience  and  know¬ 
how  of  each  of  the  constituent 
companies  should  contribute 
substantially  to  the  development 
of  new  products  and  wider  mar- 
I  kets  for  Miehle-Goss-Dexter. 

“Miehle  is  predominantly  a 
manufacturer  o  f  sheet  -  fed 
equipment  for  job  and  contract 
printers  and  lithographers,  as 
well  as  cutting  and  creasing 
presses  for  the  folding  box  in¬ 
dustry. 


The  combined  companies  have 
more  than  4,0(X)  employes. 
Plants  of  Miehle  are  in  Chicago, 
Racine,  Pearl  River  and  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.J.  Goss  plants  are  in 
Cicero  and  Rockford,  Ill. 

Goss  also  owns  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company  of  England,  Ltd., 
employing  700  persons  and 
manufacturing  Goss  Headliner 
presses  for  newspapers  and 
rotogravure  presses. 

The  merged  firms  will  have 
four  operating  divisions,  each 
manned  by  their  present  officers 
and  executive  staffs.  They  will 
be  the  Goss,  Miehle,  Dexter  and 
Star-Kimble  Motor  divisions. 

Goss  is  a  privately-held  com¬ 
pany  whose  100  shareholders 
have  22,270  common  shares 
outstanding.  On  this  basis,  the 
exchange  of  stock  involves  issu¬ 
ance  of  513,521  Miehle  shares 
of  the  new  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
stock.  Until  February  of  this 
year,  Miehle  was  a  closely  held 
corporation.  Then  an  under¬ 
writing  group  made  public  of¬ 
fering  of  267,856  shares  of 
Class  A  stock  at  $25  a  share. 
It  now  has  3,000  shareholders. 

Combined  sales  of  the  two 
merging  companies  are  cur¬ 
rently  running  at  a  $67,000,000 
:uinual  rate.  Combined  net  earn¬ 
ings  this  year  will  be  more  than 
$4,500,000. 

The  two  companies  are  not 
competitive,  each  serving  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  within  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  supplying  print¬ 
ing  presses,  binding  equipment 
and  other  equipment. 


One  ^Big  Story’ 
Will  Have  Sequel 


Washington 


Theodore  Alfred  Barkley,  18, 
remains  in  the  “futures”  book 
of  Reporter  Dom  Frasca  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-Newa. 

Within  24  hours  after  Mr. 
Frasca  appeared  on  the  tele¬ 
vised  program  “Big  Story,” 
which  represented  the  narrative 
of  his  part  in  bringing  together 
Barkley  and  his  mother  after  a 
nationwide  search,  the  boy  was 
back  in  the  news:  under  arrest 
for  contributing  to  the  delin¬ 
quency  of  a  minor,  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  parole. 

In  his  personal  bit  on  pro¬ 
gram,  Frasca  related  that  the 
boy  is  doing  very  well,  now 
has  a  sweetheart,  and  it  “looks 
serious.”  The  authorities  thought 
so,  too:  when  picked  up  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  Barkley  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  16-year-old 
girl  friend. 


Good  Supply 
Of  Newsprint 
Now  on  Hand 


Giiild-AP  Contract 
Talks  at  Deadline 


Associated  Press  has  reached 
a  deadlock  in  contract  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  since  Dec.  18.  The  con¬ 
tract  expires  at  midnight  Dec. 
31. 

Management’s  offer  of  a  two- 
year  contract  with  an  immedi¬ 
ate  $3  increase  and  $3  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  has  been  rejected. 
Commissioner  Frank  Mascola, 
the  mediator,  said  he  was  hope¬ 
ful  of  a  settlement  before  the 
deadline. 


U.S.  and  Canadian  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  go  into  the  new 
year  with  the  biggest  stockpile 
of  newsprint  they  have  had  in 
several  years.  This  is  due  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  increased 
production  of  North  American 
mills. 

The  latest  statistics  at  hand 
show  that  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  in  1956  ran  about  3% 
ahead  of  that  in  1955  while 
mill  output  was  6%  better  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

Manufacturers’  stocks  totalled 
nearly  150,000  tons  and  the 
newspapers  had  in  storage  or 
in  transit  enough  paper  to 
carry  them  through  an  entire 
month  of  publication,  plus  a 
few  days.  This  represented  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
stockpile  situation  that  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  1956. 

The  mills  of  U.S.  and  Canada 
produced  702,032  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  November.  ANPA 
estimated  total  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion  at  615,402  tons. 

In  11  months  of  1956  the 
mills  produced  7,532,676  tons, 
a  new  record,  while  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  took  6,269,918  tons,  or 
200,000  tons  more  than  were 
used  in  11  months  of  1955. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  was  reported  this  week  to 
be  approaching  joint  talks  with 
its  counterpart  in  Canada  on 
the  subject  of  newsprint  pric¬ 
ing. 


Court  Avoids  Ruling 
On  Free  Press  Issue 


Puzzle  Helps  Needy 

Norfolk,  Va. 


Washington 


Host  to  Publisher 

Follansbee,  W.  Va. 

Publisher-Owner  W.  M.  Magg 
of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator  recently  was  guest 
at  a  reunion  here  arranged  by 
F.  Herbert  Wells,  who  at  81  is 
the  paper’s  oldest  living  former 
member.  Mr.  Wells  helped  Pub¬ 
lisher  Magg  “break  in”  at  the 
Vindicator  in  1902. 


A  suggestion  that  contestants 
in  the  Cashwords  contest  en¬ 
close  $1  or  more  for  the  Joy 
Fund  resulted  in  a  collection  of 
more  than  $1,300.  The  Fund, 
conducted  for  23  years  by  the 
Virginian  -  Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  provided  groceries  and 
clothing  for  needy  families. 


17,000  Sing  Carols 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Some  17,000  persons  attended 
the  21st  Hartford  Times  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  Sing  in  Times  Plaza 
Dec.  17.  Guest  soloist  was 
Ernest  McChesney,  lead  tenor 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company. 


The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  the  case  of  Harvey  O’¬ 
Connor  without  ruling  whether 
a  newsmen  may  refuse  to  an¬ 
swer  congressional  committee 
questions  on  the  basis  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

Mr.  O’Connor  had  raised  that 
defense.  However,  the  judges 
decreed  the  author  was  not  in 
contempt  because  the  question 
put  to  him  by  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  lacked  the  clarity  a 
witness  may  demand.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  answer  whether 
he  was  “a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munist  conspiracy,”  at  the  time 
he  wrote  certain  books  which 
later  appeared  on  USIA  shelves. 

The  defense  claimed  inde¬ 
finiteness  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
stitutional  protection  of  free 
press. 
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‘Excellent  Profit  Year’ 
For  L.  A.  Times-Mirror 

Los  Angeles  Virjfil  Pinkley,  editor  and 
“Another  excellent  profit  publisher  of  the  Mirror-News, 
year”  for  the  Times  -  Mirror  said  the  paper  had  spent  a 
Company  was  reported  to  em-  “useful  year”  and  had  made 
ployes  Dec.  24  by  Norman  “solid  progress.”  He  did  not 
Chandler,  company  president  make  any  statement  of  the  pa- 
and  publisher  of  the  Times.  per’s  profits  or  losses. 

Three  of  the  company’s  oper-  Norman  Chandler  said  that 
ating  divisions  reported  in-  approval  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
creased  profits  over  a  year  ago,  enue  Department  of  a  new 
one  reported  gross  profits  the  formula  for  the  Times-Mirror 
same  but  the  net  reduced  by  Company’s  profit  sharing  plan 
increased  taxes,  and  the  fifth  has  enabled  the  company  to 
division,  the  Mirror-News,  made  more  than  double  the  amount 
no  profit  report.  to  be  credited  this  year  to  em- 

The  report  was  made  at  the  ploye  accounts.  This  year  $883,- 
22nd  annual  employe’s  meeting.  000  will  be  added  to  the  profit 
“The  Times  division  attained  sharing  funds, 
new  highs  in  circulation,  daily  “All  employe  benefit  plans, 
and  Sunday  and  new  highs  in  including  profit  sharing,”  Mr. 
advertising,  resulting  in  the  Chandler  said,  “will  cost  the 
largest  net  profit  in  history,”  company  about  $2,208,000  this 
Mr.  Chandler  told  some  500  of  year.  When  applied  to  all  em- 


300  Receive 
42  Weeks’ 
Salary  Bonus 

Hackensack,  NJ. 
More  than  one-third  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  representing  an 
A  New  York  Times'  news-  extra  26  weeks  of  base  pay,  was 

distributed  to  nearly  300  staff¬ 
ers  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Reo- 
ord  on  Dec.  15. 

The  money  represented  the 
second  installment  in  the  1956 
That  newsman  was  James^  A.  p^At  sharing.  Each  staffer  had 

received  a  Salary  Dividend  of 
16  weeks  of  base  pay  last  June 
15  for  a  1956  Salary  Dividend 
of  42  weeks. 


Warning  Given 
On  Inaugural 

San  Francisco 
Carry  extra  trousers  to  cover 
the  Inaugural,  suggests  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Storm,  a  former  White 
House  press  corps  member  now 
with  the  Son  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 


man  had  to  report  the  1933 
inaugpiration  ceremony  from  a 
hotel  window  because  a  tailor 
lost  his  only  available  pair  of 
pants,  Mr.  Storm  recalls 


Hagerty,  father  of  the  Jim 
Hagerty  who  is  press  secretary 
to  President  Eisenhower,  Mr. 
Storm  said  in  a  “White  House 
Rock  ’n  Roll”  report  for  Scoop, 
San  Francisco  Press  Club 
annual. 


Semiannual  Dividends 


the  company’s  3,400  employes 
who  attended. 

$6  Million  Gross  Profit 


Gross  profit  of  the  Times  for 
1956,  he  said,  will  be  about 


ployes — executives  and  super¬ 
visors  not  included — this  trans¬ 
lates  into  an  average  weekly 
income  of  $26.78.” 


Salary  Dividends  are  payable 
semiannually  to  all  full-time 
staffers  under  terms  of  a  Five- 
Year  Agreement  under  which 
all  employees  agree  to  share 

Los  Angeles  fi*®  ^®"  ^he  losses, 

r-  1  j  *  u  •CO  the  newspaper. 

Final  distribution  of  the  $59,- 


Final  Distribution 
Of  Hearst  Estate 


505,638.50  estate  of  the  late 


The  1956  distribution  com- 


he  said  will  he  shout  he  said  the  com-  William  Randolph  Hearst  was  .P^™®  .®’ 

1956,  he  said,  will  be  about  pany  s  annual  report  to  em-  on  Uw  Cnnafi'or  weeks  in  1954,  26  weeks  in 

$6,133,000.  Federal  income  tMM  ployes  will  be  broadcast  over  Clyde  C  Triplett  1953,  and  ^  24  weeks’,  1949 

The  value  of  the  estate  was 


will  be  approximately  $3,138,000,  television  station  KTTV. 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $2,995,000,  • 

slightly  above  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Journalists’  Scale 

Figures  for  the  Times-Mirror  „  .  ,  cnifs 

Press  were  reported  by  Har-  Kaiseu  to  $llU 

rison  Chandler,  company  vice-  Memphis,  Tenn.  _ j 

president.  A  newly  signed  contract  be- 


through  1952. 

estimated  at  $56,705,045  when  amount  of  Salary  Divi- 

the  publisher  died  Aug.  14,  «  calculated  by  deducting 

1951.  The  difference  represents  f*"®™  tbe  net  profits  6%  on  the 

profits  accrued  to  the  estate  invested  capital  at  June  30. 

■s  ago.  news- 

_  \^ri11iATn  Randolnli  Hearst  ®  owners.  0/  the  total  re* 

A  newiy  sienea  comraci  oe-  wiiiiam  nanaoirin  nearsi  .ii 

Sales  of  aDoroximatelv  X5  -  tween  the  Guild  and  Memnhis  Foundation,  a  charitable  trust,  ® 

b^es  01  approximately  ^een  the  Uuild  and  Memphis  beaueathed  S43  732  407  staffers  as  Salary  DividemI  and 

Publishing  Co  {Commercial  the  other  half  is  returned  to  the 

of  20%,  he  said.  Profits  were  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar)  Miiiicent  v.  nearst,  wiaow  oi  j  j 

up  53%  over  last  year  and  were  brings  the  sixth-year  minimum  Hearst,  received  a  bequest  •  i  i  j  •  t,- 

38%  higher  than  in  the  best  for  “journalists”  to  $110,  a  $5  $1,500,000  plus  a  trust  va-  Also  included  in  the  Five- 

previous  year.  increase.  *ued  at  $4,800,000.  Other  trusts  V  ear  Agreement  is  a  concur- 

Next  year,  he  said,  the  press  Severance  pay  upon  dismis-  $2,450,000  were  rent  profit-sharing  plan  d^ 

is  launching  a  $3,000,000  expan-  sal  is  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  ^*7®  ?®®T’ 

sion  of  its  telephone  directory  sum  equal  to  one  week’s  pay  William  Jr.  48;  John,  45;  *®*®  ®rt>8ing  lina^.  For 


plant. 

Sam  Moore,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Paper  Company,  reported 
a  net  income  after  taxes  of 
more  than  $1,500,000,  a  7%  in-  jjj  lump  sum, 
crease  over  last  year.  Total  • 

sales  were  $16,000,000  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  about  125,000  tons,  Cross  Is  Up  5% 
of  which  76,000  tons  was  news¬ 
print  used  by  the  Times  and 
Mirror-News,  he  said. 

Richard  Moore,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  KTTV,  reported  that 
higher  taxes  brought  decreased 
net  revenue  to  the  television 
station. 


."d  H^ndolph,  .-in,, 

paid  Bonus  of  10%  of  base  pay  is 
staff  era 

fomia  state  inheritance  taxes  regardless  of  department. 


for  each 

ice,  up  a  maximum  of  40  weeks. 

In  retirement  cases,  the  guild  - .  .n 

is  given  a  voice  as  to  whether  amounted  to  $3,110,763.37.  Cali-  paid  weekly  to  all 
IS  given  a  voice  as  to  wneuier  i.-tm  regardless  of  dei 

the  payment  is  made  weekly  or 


Federal  estate  taxes 


Expenges  Up  16% 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  Daily  Herald  of  Biloxi 
and  Gulfport,  distributed  $24,-  • 

COO  in  Christmas  bonuses— 8% 

of  base  pay— to  its  employes.  Executives  Named 
E.  P.  Wilkes,  publisher. 


were  $618,930.07. 

Executors  of  the  estate  were 

granted  the  statutory  fee  of  Each  week  during  1956  each 
$598,936  plu.s  extraordinary  staffer  received  his  base  pay 
fees  of  $150,000.  Identical  fees  plus  90%  additional,  represent- 
were  paid  attorneys  for  the  ing  the  sale  of  more  than  16 
estate,  the  Los  Angeles  firm  million  lines  in  1955.  Sale  of 
Flint  and  MacKay.  more  than  16  million  lines  al¬ 

ready  in  1956  assures  payment 
*  during  1957  of  a  doubled  base 

pay  each  week  during  1957. 
Indications  are  that  the  Record 


This  will  be  the  first  year  ported  that  while  gross  business  Lethbridge,  AlU.  will  post  at  lewt  17  rnillion 

when  the  station  pays  the  full  increased  4.86%  during  the  past  The  Lethbridge  Herald  an-  ^  ^  Y®*^  ^  m  * 

rate  of  federal  income  tax  of  year,  expenses  increased  nounced  that,  effective  Jan.  1,  ^  °  ® 

52%,  therefore  the  net  after  16.42%.  The  biggest  increase  in  C.  Frank  Steele  is  appointed  For  example,  reporters  are 

taxes  will  be  approximately  one  expenses  was  for  newsprint  and  senior  associate  editor.  William  paid  weekly  base  salaries  rang- 

half  of  last  year’s  figure,  or  payroll.  The  newsprint  bill  was  Hay  has  been  appointed  as-  ing  from  $25  to  $60.  '^®®y 

$200,000  as  compared  with  $260,1.59  while  payro’l  and  sociate  editor  and  Richard  earned  between  $3,520  and 

$396,000.  bonus  amounted  to  $355,763.  Ward  circulation  manager.  $8,448  during  1956. 

editor  6L  publisher  for  December  29,  1956 
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ITU  Training 
Center  Will 
Be  Enlarged 

The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  doubling  its 
facilities  to  train  members  in 
the  operation  of  phototypeset¬ 
ting  and  other  new  equipment. 
The  union  is  currently  employ¬ 
ing  six  instructors  at  its  In¬ 
dianapolis  training  center  which 
is  costing  $10,000  a  month. 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  reported  this  development 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently. 
The  main  point  of  his  missive 
was  to  deny  that  the  printers’ 
union  has  fought  against  use  of 
phototypesetting  equipment.  He 
placed  the  blame  on  employers 
where  introduction  of  the  new 
machines  has  been  retarded. 

The  ITU,  he  said,  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  development  of 
labor-saving  machinery;  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  historic  fact  that 
such  devices  increase  the  labor 
force  at  higher  wages,  and  it 
accepts  the  principle  that  it  is 
the  employer’s  prerogative  to 
furnish  the  kind  of  equipment 
he  wants  used. 

Asserting  that  the  ITU’s 
policy  dates  back  to  1891,  Mr. 
Randolph  said  it  has  always 
been  “the  printers’  business  to 
master  new  methods,  operate 
the  equipment  and  give  the  em¬ 
ployer  the  product  he  desires.” 

The  union,  he  stated,  will 
assist  wherever  possible  to  per¬ 
fect  and  develop  new  machines 
and  new  processes  and  “to  co¬ 
operate  with  employers  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  most  efficient  use  of 
composing  room  time  and 
machinery.’ 

His  letter  concluded  on  this 
note:  “Where  employers  have 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
union  and  insist  on  emplojring 
cheap  and  unskilled  help  the 
introduction  of  new  processes 
has  suffered  a  severe  setback.” 
• 

Buys  Seashore  Paper 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

David  H.  Freedman,  general 
manager  of  Radio  Station 
WMID  (ABC),  has  acquired 
control  of  the  Crier,  suburban 
weekly.  Mr.  Freedman  pur¬ 
chased  the  stock  of  Frank 
Pitale,  who  has  been  publisher 
of  the  28-year-old  weekly  for 
more  than  two  years.  Bert  Wil¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Crier,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  weekly  is  mov¬ 
ing  up  its  publication  date  from 
Friday  to  Thursday. 


Bitner  May 
Sell  Stations 
To  Time,  Inc. 

Washington 
Three  of  the  Bitner  family’s 
radio  and  television  stations 
will  become  the  properties  of 
Time,  Inc.  if  a  sale  agreement 
is  finalized  by  stockholders  and 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Time,  Inc.  has  bid  $15,750,000 
for  stations  in  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis  and  Grand  Rapids 
which  figured  recently  in  an 
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• 

Joiiisi  Perry  Group 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
W.  Duff  Wilson,  associated 
with  the  Ogden  newspapers  in 
West  Virginia  since  1948,  and 
business  manager  of  the  Journal 
here  for  some  years,  is  resign¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  comptroller  or¬ 
ganization  for  Perry  Associates, 
owners  and  publishers  of  22 
newspapers  in  Florida  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  His  headquarters  will  be 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

• 

J  Peaceful  Page  One 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
For  the  23rd  consecutive 
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Geo.  Culp  Ends 
Career  at  Ayer 

Philadelphia 

George  Culp  will  retire  from 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  on  Dec. 
31.  He  started  work  with  the 
Ayer  agency  in  1892,  left  in 
1913  to  join  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Philadelphui  In¬ 
quirer,  and  returned  to  the 
agency  in  1918.  That  gives  him 
a  total  of  64  years  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

For  the  past  20  years  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
ception  de.sk  in  the  Ayer  Build¬ 
ing  here. 

An  ad  in  a  newspaper  help- 


wanted  section  brought  him 
into  advertising.  He  was  19, 
and  had  been  clerking  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office  in  Philadelphia. 
The  ad  was  for  a  young  man 
to  handle  clerical  duties  at 
Ayer,  which  had  become  the 
biggest  advertising  agency  in 
the  country  with  1.30  employes 
and  $1,600,000  in  billing. 

George  got  a  job  checking  in¬ 
sertions  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  entering  the  re¬ 
sults  in  50-pound  ledgers.  He 
began  work  on  Dec.  20,  1892, 
perched  on  a  high  stool  in  the 
Registry  Department.  His  first 
entry,  he  recalls,  was  for  an 
advertisement  for  Ingersoll’s 
Dollar  Watch  in  Youth’s  Corn- 


editions.  Only  news  pertaining 
to  the  Christmas  observance 
appeared  on  the  front  page. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SHIPS  THAT  PASS  T’WAS  THE  DAY 

PRODIGAL  SANTA  IN  THE  NIGHT  AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette _  Shanks,  Buffalo  Evonin9  News  Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


TV  Critics  Tune  Out  Around  the  World  13  With  512 
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Lhristmas  Lrltt  oets  Korenchen  has  re-  Y  eBTs  bcrvice 

turned  from  a  round-the-world 


Cleveijvnd 
television  station  and  the  the 


Mr.  Seltzer  remarked  about  trip  during  which  he  inter-  A  |»^  D  j 
e  gift  to  Mr.  Frankel:  viewed  servicemen  from  South-  -^YI  lVt?LIIt/Cl 


city’s  daily  newspapers  co  lided 
in  disagreement  over  color  TV 
this  week.  But  it  wasn’t  any 
color  program  that  did  it — it 
was  the  gift  of  color  sets  to 
radio-TV  editors. 

KYW  ( Westinghouse)  sent 
console  sets  as  Christmas  gifts 
to  the  homes  of  George  E.  Con- 


“Our  position  is  simply  this: 
VVe  at  the  Press  feel  that  any 
such  gift  of  this  amount  or 
proportion  or  significance  should 
not  be  accepted  by  our  paper. 

“Certainly  such  a  gift  as  a 
necktie,  a  bottle  of  liquor  or  a 
box  of  cigars,  or  some  other 
modest  offering,  which  cannot 


ern  Minnesota. 

He  took  the  words  of  nearly 
20U  soldiers,  .sailors,  marines 
and  airmen  on  tapes.  Oak 
Grove  Dairy  is  sponsoring  these 
tape  presentations  on  radio  sta¬ 
tions  KNU.I. 

Altogether  the  trip  took  six 
weeks.  Mr.  Korerchen  wrote 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Thirteen  men  and  women, 
with  a  total  of  512  years  with 
the  Ledger-Star  and  Virgin  an- 
Pilot,  are  retiring  Jan.  1.  Most 
of  them  have  been  with  the 
newspapers  or  predecessor  news¬ 
papers  here  for  SO  years  or 
more. 


don  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  Maur¬ 
ice  Van  Meter  of  the  News, 
and  Jim  Frankel  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Van  Meter,  by  decision 
of  his  editor,  N.  R.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Frankel,  by  edict  of  his 
boss,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  informed 
the  station  the  sets  must  be 
returned.  Mr.  Condon’s  set 
also  is  back,  the  Plain  Dealer 
announced. 

The  sets  were  set  up  in  the 
living  rooms  of  the  editors’ 
homes  a  day  before  letters  ar¬ 
rived  from  KYW,  disclosing 
the  gift.  The  letters  were 
signed  by  Eld  Wallis,  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  promotion  manager. 

But  the  surprise  to  the  radio- 
TV  editors  was  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  that  expressed  by 
the  editors  of  the  papers.  They 
at  once  tuned  out  the  idea  of 
the  columnists  receiving  the 
21-inch,  $500-plus  boxes. 

Mr.  Frankel  is  the  new  radio- 
TV  editor  at  the  Press  and 
takes  over  Jan.  1.  He  succeeds 
Stan  Anderson,  who  was  named 
movie-theater  critic. 
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be  interpreted  as  anything 
other  than  an  act  of  considera¬ 
tion  or  of  friendship,  is  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

“But  we  feel  we  cannot  go 
any  further.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  approve  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  all  the  way  across.” 

Mr.  Wallis  said  the  sets  “are 
strictly  gifts  to  the  radio-TV 
editors  and  their  families.” 

He  added:  “We  certainly 
gave  the  sets  in  all  good  faith 
with  no  possible  inkling  that  it 
would  cause  this  commotion. 
We  do  not  want  to  place  any 
of  the  columnists  in  a  com¬ 
promising  position.  The  year 
1957  is  going  to  be  a  big  color 
TV  year,  we  think.” 

• 

Cool,  Man! 

Mia.mi,  Fla. 

Football  writers,  TV  com¬ 
mentators  and  technicians  will 
enjoy  the  1957  Orange  Bowl 
game  here  Jan.  1  in  cool  com¬ 
fort.  Air  conditioners  have  been 
installed. 
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24  articles  for  the  New  Ulm 
Daily  Journal  and  Fairmont 
Daily  Sentinel,  affiliated  with 
the  radio  stations. 

• 

Model  .4ppointed 
As  Soeiety  Editor 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Sally  Gordon,  a  radio 
announcer  on  Station  WDUN  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  a  former 
model  and  beauty  queen,  has 
been  named  society  editor  of  the 
Ashland  Times  -  Gazette,  re¬ 
placing  Miss  Barbara  Darling, 
who  resigned  to  be  married. 
The  new  society  editor,  who  has 
modeled  in  Chicago,  is  the  wife 
of  Bud  Gordon,  T-G  reporter. 
• 

Riesel  Story  in  Movie 

A  January  starting  date  is 
slated  for  filming  “The  Victor 
Riesel  Story,”  based  on  the 
syndicated  labor  columnist’s 
life.  Milton  Krims  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  final  draft  of  the 
screenplay  for  producer  Richard 
Hee  nuance. 


Oldest  in  point  of  service  is 
Edward  M.  Holmes,  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  who  began  as  a  copyboy  at 
the  age  of  14  in  1894.  Next  in 
seniority  is  Harry  Moore, 
waterfront  reporter  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  who  joined  the  old 
Norfolk  Virginian  in  1899  as 
a  mailing  clerk.  He  covered 
the  Wright  brothers’  first  flight 
and  covered  the  wreck  of  the 
Rema  for  nine  newspapers  and 
two  press  associations. 

Others  on  the  list: 

Charles  E.  Arnold,  adveilis- 
ing  department,  190.'?;  George 
P.  Church,  credit  manager, 
1904;  Hampton  O.  Farmer,  cir¬ 
culation,  1906;  Jasper  T.  Har¬ 
rell,  circulation,  1907;  Charles 

S.  Borjes,  photographer,  1913; 
William  A.  Terry,  composing 
room,  1919 ;  Stuart  J.  Scott,  cir¬ 
culation,  34  years;  Miss  Ann 

T.  Dozier,  accounting,  31  years; 
D.  C.  Carr,  advertii.sng,  31 
years;  Paul  W.  Jones,  com¬ 
posing  room,  29  years;  John  F. 
Anderson,  80,  composing  room. 
14  years. 

1« 


RING  OUT  THE  OLD  . . . 


General  Motors’  PR 
Chief  Garrett  Retires 


Don’t  ever  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  life  doesn't  begin  at  40! 

Take  Paul  Garrett,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  after  25  years  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  institutional 
advertising  for  General  Motors 
Corporation  is  retiring  Dec.  31 
at  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  Garrett  had  just  turned 
40  when  he  resigned  as  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  in  May  1931  and 
joined  GM  as  director  of  public 
relations. 

Retirement  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  To  Mr. 
Garrett  it  means  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  new  career 
in  American  business — which 
he’ll  do  when  he  opens  his  own 
office  at  630  Fifth  Avenue. 

This  week  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  will  not  solicit 
new  business.  Except  for  a 
secretary,  his  office  will  be 
staffless. 

Not  Competing 

“If  some  interesting  company 
seeks  counsel  on  an  interesting 
public  relations  problem  I 
might  be  tempted  to  look  into 
it,’’  Mr.  Garrett  said.  “Outside 
of  that  I  won’t  be  competing 
for  business  with  anyone.” 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
25  years,  Mr.  Garrett  noted  that 
a  great  deal  has  happened  in 
the  broad  field  of  public  re¬ 
lations  that  has  been  construc¬ 
tive. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  “it  is 
most  satisfying  that  so  many 
companies  are  coming  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  sound  relations  with 
the  public  can  grow  only  as  a 
company’s  policy  and  perform¬ 
ance  in  this  area  are  set  by 
top  management  itself  and  held 
on  a  true  course. 

“This  increasing  thought  put 
upon  good  public  policy  by 
management  is  a  bright  mark 
of  progress.  But  as  we  all  know 
kvho  have  been  associated  in 
this  field  the  progress  made  so 
far  is  small  as  viewed  against 
-he  future  need.” 

PR  Trail  Blazer 

Mr.  Garrett  was  one  of  the 
rail  blazers  of  his  occupation. 

He  is  generally  credited  with 
teing  in  the  forefront  of  those 
vho  have  helped  both  to  bring 
bout  a  better  understanding 
nthin  industry  of  its  own  de- 
endence  upon  public  opinion, 


and  to  build  a  broadened  public 
concept  of  industry’s  role  of 
providing  benefits  for  all  people. 

.Management  Function 

From  the  very  start  of  his 
career  as  a  PR  man,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett  sought  to  develop  the  ide¬ 
ology  and  raise  standards  of 
what  was  then  a  new  field.  He 
has  always  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  recognizing  that  public 
relations  is  an  essential  man¬ 
agement  function,  and  that 
every  management  policy  or 
move  has  a  public  relations  as¬ 
pect.  It  is  not  Mr.  Garrett’s 
concept,  however,  that  every 
management  decision  should  be 
governed  solely  by  public  re¬ 
lations  considerations.  The  pub¬ 
lic  relations  content  varies  in 
importance  with  different  prob¬ 
lems  but  can  never  be  entirely 
left  out  of  consideration  in  the 
formulation  of  a  policy. 

Mr.  Garrett  has  continually 
sought  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  considering  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  aspect  of  any  manage¬ 
ment  move  at  the  policy-making 
stage,  rather  than  waiting  until 
the  action  stage  is  reached,  at 
which  time  it  may  well  be  too 
late  to  achieve  a  favorable  pub¬ 
lic  impact. 

Much  of  Mr.  Garrett’s  work 
in  the  public  relations  held  has 
been  directed  to  internal  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  GM  organization. 

First  PR  Veep 

He  was  the  first  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  to  be  elected  a 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  organization. 

Mr.  Garrett  recalled  his  early 
days  at  GM;  how  when  he  was 
asked  what  title  he  preferred 
he  chose  “director  of  public  re¬ 
lations”  because  “I  saw  the 
importance  of  public  relations 
to  industry.” 

He  said  the  first  day  he 
joined  GM  he  was  asked  to 
draw  up  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  corporation.  “I 
explained  that  first  I’d  have  to 
visit  all  the  GM  plant  cities  and 
talk  to  the  general  managers; 
learn  first-hand  about  their  spe¬ 
cific  local-level  operations  and 
the  effect  of  these  operations 
on  the  local  communities.” 

PR  Philosophy  Evolved 

As  his  philosophy  developed 
he  sought  speaking  assign¬ 


ments  outside  the  GM  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  was  as  a 
speaker  before  the  2l8t  annual 
convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  1938  that  he  delivered 
what  he  still  regards  as  the 
best  talk  he  ever  gave. 

Entitled  “Public  Relations  — 
Industry’s  No.  1  Job,”  this 
speech  embodied  the  philosophy 
of  PR  that  Mr.  Garrett  has  fol¬ 
lowed  during  his  25  years  at 
GM. 

“If  the  American  business 
system  is  to  preserve  the  right 
to  continue  its  contributions  to 
the  general  welfare,  it  must 
learn  to  interpret  itself  in  deeds 
and  in  words  that  have  mean¬ 
ing  to  others  than  itself,”  he 
said  then.  “For  it  is  not  what 
industry  can  do  for  itself  that 
matters.  Industry’s  destiny  rests 
and  must  necessarily  rest  not 
on  the  system’s  benefits  to  cap¬ 
ital,  not  on  its  benefits  to  labor, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  on  its 
benefits  to  the  most  important 
group  that  is  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  all — the  consumer, 
the  group  that  outnumbers  and 
includes  all  others  ...” 

Not  an  Umbrella 

“Public  relations,  therefore, 
is  not  something  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  particular  phase  of 
business — nor  is  it  an  umbrella 


Paul  GarraH 

covering  everything  but  touch¬ 
ing  nothing.  It  is  rather  a  fun¬ 
damental  attitude  of  mind — a 
philosophy  of  management — 
which  deliberately  and  with  en¬ 
lightened  selfishness  places  the 
broad  interest  of  the  customer 
first  in  every  decision  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  ...” 

“Public  relations  must  start 
not  with  what  people  ought  to 
think  but  with  what  they  act¬ 
ually  do  think.  An  opinion 
deeply  in  consumer  conscious¬ 
ness  is  just  as  much  a  fact,  so 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


RING  IN  THE  NEW... 


DeLorenzo,  Former  UP  Man, 
Succeeds  Garrett  in  PR  Post 


Anthony  G.  DeLorenzo  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  Garrett  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  DeLorenzo  received  his 
first  newspaper  training  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Joumal-Timps,  then 
spent  nine  years  with  United 
Press  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Chicago 
and  Detroit  before  joining 
Kudner  Agency  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  in  April,  1944. 

In  Detroit,  he  was  Michigan 
manager  for  UP  and  supei^i-sed 
its  news  coverage  throughout 
the  state,  including  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry. 

Mr.  DeLorenzo  joined  GM’s 
public  relations  staff  Feb.  1, 
1949,  after  nearly  three  years 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  GM’s  Buick  Motor  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  became  director  of 
GM’s  press,  radio  and  television 
relations,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1956, 
was  named  director  of  public 
relations. 


Anthony  G.  DoLoranio 
Bom  at  Eklgerton,  Wis.,  Aug. 
26,  1914,  Mr.  DeLorenzo  at¬ 
tended  public  schools  in  Racine 
and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1936. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  Mclntyrr 


Newspaper  Associate 
Okays  TV  Sales  Push 


The  “positive  selling”  cru¬ 
sade  of  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  has  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  one  of  the  five 
directors  who  operate  news¬ 
paper-affiliated  stations. 

All  five  of  these  “newspaper 
family”  directors  of  TVB  were 
asked  by  E  &  P  if  they  were 
in  accord  with  the  aggrressive 
program  which  Norman  E. 
Cash,  bureau  president,  is 
carrying  on.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  15, 
page  11.) 

Lawrence  H.  Rogers  II, 
president  of  WSAZ,  Hunting- 
ton,  W,  Va.,  (Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.),  responded.  His 
theme  was  that  the  TV  bureau’s 
policy  does  not  rest  on  “per¬ 
sistent  attacks  on  newspaper 
advertising”  (phraseology  of 
the  E  &  P  inquiry). 

Mr.  Rogers  continued; 

“The  avowed  intention  and 
widely  publicized  policy  of  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  develop  new  appropria¬ 
tions  and  increase  present  ap¬ 
propriations  for  television  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  part  of  all 
facets  of  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try.  This  policy  is  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  and  has  been  so  directed 
by  the  Board  through  positive 
sales  approaches  and  not 
through  the  degrading  of  any 
other  media  of  advertising. 

“The  presentations  which  ap¬ 
parently  have  been  misconstrued 
as  ‘aggressive  attacks’  on  the 
print  media  are,  in  truth,  TVB’s 
carefully  documented  responses 
to  consistent  and  aggressive  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  television  me¬ 
dium — notably  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  ANPA.  It  can 
be  said  with  complete  candor 
that  neither  the  attitude  of  the 
TVB  Board  nor  the  resources  of 
the  Bureau  would  permit  our 
induging  in  all-out  frontal  at¬ 
tacks  on  other  media — particu¬ 
larly  since  such  a  larg^e  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  membership  is  af¬ 
filiated  through  ownership  with 
the  greatest  newspapers  of  the 
nation. 

“The  positive  approach  to 
answering  the  attacks  of  the 
aforementioned  newspaper 
groups  has  involved  our  strong 
efforts  to  correct  the  common 
misconception  that  net  paid  cir¬ 


culation  of  any  publication — be 
it  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine — 
is  comparable  to  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  through  audience  meas¬ 
urement  of  a  television  station. 
This  is  the  crux  of  our  ‘fruit 
salad’  presentation  wherein  we 
state  that  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Newspaper  Bureau 
(and  a  very  successful  one  it  has 
been)  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  net 
paid  circulation  and  to  detract 
from  television  on  the  basis  of 
rating  points  published  by  a 
variety  of  research  houses, 
mostly  through  inconclusive 
means  of  research,  is  like  com¬ 
paring  apples  and  bananas.  We 
have  instead  attempted  to  re¬ 
late  continuing  audience  habit 
studies — largely  conducted  by 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company — 
with  newspaper  readership  stud- 
ies  relating  only  audience  to 
audience.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  felt  justified  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  net  paid  circulation 
of  any  publication  is  comparable 
to  the  number  of  television 


homes  within  regular  reach  of 
the  average  television  operation. 
Neither  figure  guarantees  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  that  anyone  will  ever 
see  his  advertising. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  par¬ 
ticipated  as  midwives  in  the 
birth  of  the  television  infant 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  per¬ 
sistent,  aggressive,  and  usually 
unwarranted  attacks  by  all 
print  media — including,  in  many 
instances,  newspaper  owners  of 
many  of  the  stations — from  the 
very  moment  of  birth.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  our  posi¬ 
tive  approach  to  selling  the 
results  of  television  advertising 
must  include  some  corrective 
treatment  to  counter  the  propa¬ 
ganda  that  is  used  against  us. 
We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Newspaper  Bureau  or  any  of  its 
members  using  any  tactics  or 
legal  means  they  may  choose. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
defend  ourselves  against  unwar¬ 
ranted  attacks,  even  if  the  tone 
of  our  defense  may  seem  a  trifie 
‘too  competitive’  for  some  of  our 
print  brethren. 

“The  bulk  of  our  effort  is  re¬ 
lating  the  results  of  television 
to  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
the  performance  of  services, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  super!- 


Color  Charges  Follow 
Pattern;  Not  Uniform 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Definite  patterns  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  retail  advertising 
rate  for  newspaper  color  are 
reported  by  the  Son  Mateo 
Times  after  a  study  of  the 
charges  made  by  33  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulati^'n. 

The  survey  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  uniformity  of  charges 
for  the  use  of  local  color,  how¬ 
ever,  Gerson  Miller,  Times 
promotion  manager,  said. 

All  of  the  newspapers  are 
in  California.  The  circulation 
range  is  from  5,000  to  more 
than  40,000.  There  are  55 
California  dailies  in  these  cir¬ 
culation  brackets. 

Nearly  Even  Split 
The  final  tabulation  showed 
almost  an  even  division  between 
the  newspapers  making  a  flat 
charge  for  retail  advertising 
color  and  those  applying  a 
percentage  of  their  rate  to 
establish  the  color  rate,  Mr. 
Miller  found. 


But  12  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  above  20,000  classification 
use  the  flat  charge,  while  eight 
in  that  group  apply  a  percent¬ 
age. 

Of  13  newspapers  studied  in 
the  under-20,C00  class,  eight 
charge  on  a  percentage  basis 
and  five  use  a  flat  charge  sys¬ 
tem. 

Of  the  16  newspapers  using 
the  percentage  plan,  the  median 
charges  are  30  to  35%  for  black 
and  one  color,  50%  for  black 
and  two  colors  and  75%  for 
black  and  three  colors. 

Flat  Charge  Medians 

Of  the  17  newspapers  using 
the  flat  charge  plan,  the  median 
is  $50  for  black  and  one  color, 
$75-80  for  black  and  two,  and 
$100-110  for  black  and  three 
colors,  the  survey  shows. 

Of  the  16  newspapers  using 
a  percentage  charge,  12  have  a 
minimum  charge  for  color.  As  a 
group,  the  prices  are  lower  than 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


ority  of  a  medium  which  at 
once  combines  sight,  sound,  and 
motion,  as  it  can  be  done  with 
no  other  single  medium  or  com¬ 
bination,  for  that  matter. 

“WSAZ-TV  makes  very  sub¬ 
stantial  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  not  only  in  the  four 
daily  papers  in  Huntington  and 
Charleston,  but  also  in  the  daily 
papers  of  communities  such  as 
Portsmouth,  Ironton,  and  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ohio;  Ashland,  Kentucky; 
Parkersburg  and  Beckley,  West 
Virginia.  In  addition,  we  con¬ 
sistently  advertise  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  press  of  the 
radio,  television,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  industry.  The  only  war¬ 
ranted  conclusion  one  can  reach 
from  our  print  advertising  bud¬ 
get  of  $50,000.00  a  year  is  that 
we  believe  it  gets  results.  In 
our  view,  this  in  no  way  dis¬ 
parages  the  superior  results 
that  we  gain  both  for  ourselves 
and  our  advertisers  through  the 
continued  aggressive  use  of  our 
medium  in  progp^mming,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  consumer  products 
advertising.” 


Barton  to  Receive 
Printing  Week  Award 

Bruce  Barton  has  been  selec¬ 
ted  to  receive  the  1957  Franklin 
Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  at  the  Printing  Week  Din¬ 
ner.  Jan.  15,  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Barton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  the  printing 
industry  will  be  saluting  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  great  sister  indus¬ 
try  in  the  field  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  selling. 

Francis  N.  Ehrenberg,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  New 
York  Employing  Printers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  present  the 
Franklin  Medal  to  Mr.  Barton. 


‘Tight  Money’  Policy 
Explained  in  Ads 

Chicago 

Talman  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  is  running  a 
series  of  advertisements  in 
Chicago  dailies  in  support  of 
the  government’s  “tight  money” 
policy. 

Ben  F.  Bohac,  Talman  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  advertising 
will  help  educate  the  public  on 
how  the  tight  money  policy  is 
designed  to  prevent  inflation. 
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CASE  STUDY 


How  Sinclair  Refining 
Refined^  Product  Debut 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Almost  since  its  formation  40  years  ago,  Sinclair  Refining 
Co.,  marketing  arm  of  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  newspaper  advertising  to  help  create  new 
markets  for  Sinclair  products. 

In  more  recent  years,  this  belief  in  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  move  its  petroleum  products  from  the 
pumps  and  racks  of  some  28,000 


Sinclair  independent  dealers 
and  to  facilitate  product  di.s- 
tribution  by  its  1500  marketers, 
distributors  and  commission 
drivers,  has  been  further  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  addition  of  ROP  rising, 
color  to  its  regular  schedules  Sinclair’s 


to  back  in  August  to  make  its 
X-Chemical  copy  claims  credit¬ 
able  to  the  automotive  editors 
of  the  nation’s  press  before 
breaking  a  single  line  of  adver- 


proposed  copy 


of  black  and  white  newspaper  theme  was  something  like  this: 


insertions. 


X-Chemical  additive  counter¬ 
acts  combustion  chamber  de¬ 
posits  which  build  up  to  in- 


Ad  Budget 

Sinclair  currently  operates  on  m- 

11  j  i •  •  u  j  crease  an  engine’s  octane  needs, 

an  overall  advertising  budget,  ^  counteracting  denosits  the 
based  on  a  percentage  of  unit  counteracting  aeposits,  the 
-1—  u  c/uinnA  XT  additive  effectively  eliminates 

sales,  of  about  $5,500,000.  News-  ,,  .  ,  e  ^  t 

-  1  *1  nnn  nnr,  r  the  need  for  a  motor  fuel  of 

papers  get  a  cool  $1,000,000  of  •  i  x-  x  ^  ».• 

tViU  fnf«i  wv,:i<.  Loi.,-  _  excessively  high  octane  rating. 

Road  .and  laboratory  tests  by 
Sinclair  Refining  and  the 
American  Automobile  Associa- 


this  total,  while  dealer  co-op 
receives  $2,000,000,  of  which  a 
good  portion  is  for  newspapers. 

Ihe  balance  of  $2,500,000  is  ,  j  i.  i  j 

_  tion  showed  that  engines  fueled 

with  gasoline  containing  X- 


spent  by  Sinclair  for  maga- 

X  •  .  j  wiLii  Kuauiiiie  cuiikiiiiiiiiK  a- 

zines,  business  papers,  outdoor,  .-.x  •  i  •  j  j 

XI-  4.-  J  J.  Chemical  experienced  a  decrease 

farm  publications,  and  radio-  .44,4  j  t  4x 

.  ’  in  total  octane  need.  In  other 


TV  spots. 

Reynolds  Girdler  is  director 
of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising,  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  and 
James  J.  Delaney  is  advertising 
manager  of  Sinclair  Refining 
Co. 

Sinclair’s  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  over  the  years  has 
been  so  consistent  that  you  can 
mark  the  changing  seasons  by 
the  regularity  with  which  the 
company  schedules  spring-sum- 


words,  both  Sinclair  and  the 
AAA  were  satisfied  that 
“Power-X”  with  X-Chemical 
could  meet  the  needs  of  all  cars 
on  the  road. 

This  was  the  story  Sinclair 
wanted  to  get  across  to  the 
automotive  editors  first  before 
breaking  any  advertising  on 
the  new  product. 

Press  Party 

“Our  feeling  was  that  our 


fall-winter  campaipis  competitors  were  all  claiming 
(via  Morey,  Humm  &  Warwick,  they  had  the  best  gasoline,”  Mr. 
Inc.)  in  between  300  and  400  Girdler  told  Editor  &  Publish 


dailies  in  its  37-state  market¬ 
ing  territory. 

New  Product 


EK.  “If  X-Chemical  had  been 
just  another  product,  we  could 
have  told  our  story  in  a  para- 


I  So  last  September,  when  graph. 

1 1  Sinclair  Refining  replaced  its  “But  we  believed  our  new 
‘Power-X”  premium  grade  fuel  product  was  of  particular  sig- 
[t  with  a  new  product  under  the  nificance  and  accordingly  in- 

I I  brand  name  “Power-X  with  vited  about  50  members  of  the 
X-Chemical,”  via  heavy  sched-  press  to  our  research  labora- 
ules  of  space  and  time  in  all  tories  in  Harvey,  Ill.,  to  see  for 
media,  including  full-page  and  themselves  the  actual  findings 
1,500-line  insertions  in  more  for  X-Chemical. 

than  400  dailies  (E&P,  Sept.  “We  knew,”  Mr.  Girdler  added, 
8,  page  22),  the  magnitude  of  “that  by  convincing  the  press 
1 1  its  newspaper  campaign  sur-  we’d  automatically  convince  the 
I  *  prised  no  one.  public  that  our  product  was 

What  was  surprising,  how-  not  just  another  gasoline  with 
ever,  were  the  elaborate  prepa-  an  additive.  We  were  willing 
rations  Sinclair  Refining  went  to  put  up  or  shut  up.” 


New  Sn^  Power 
Wins  AAA 


SINCLAIR  POWIR-X  ^ 

*  %  •  W 

TELL  THE  PRESS— TELL  THE  PUBLIC— In  belief  that  if  it  could  con- 


i 
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vince  press  of  product's  merit  it  would  convince  the  public,  Sinclair 
Refining  staged  press  party  for  editors;  used  picture  of  press  members 
in  early  ad  (left).  Follow  up  insertion  reproduced  AAA  certificate 
of  performance  (right). 


Pointing  out  that  the  format 
for  the  press  and  consumer  in¬ 
troduction  of  X-Chemical  had 
been  laid  down  by  J.  E.  Dyer, 
president  of  Sinclair  Refining, 
Mr.  Girdler  told  E&P  that  the 
editors  who  attended  the  press 
party  were  shown  the  results 
of  the  American  Automobile 
Association’s  tests.  These  tests, 
which  were  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  objective,  amounted 
to  the  equivalent  of  a  total  of 
15,000  miles — about  four  years 
of  normal  driving. 

Editors  Convinced 

The  editors  who  attended  the 
press  party  came  away  sold  on 
the  claims  that  Sinclair  was 
about  to  make  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  wrote  glowing  columns 
in  their  respective  newspapers 
praising  X-Chemical  and  the 
way  it  performed  under  both 
Sinclair  and  AAA  tests. 

“Our  press  party  introduc¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Girdler,  “amount¬ 
ed  to  a  ‘dare  test’  in  which  we 
dared  the  editors  to  spike  our 
claims.  In  addition,  the  press 
party  was  a  means  of  getting 
across  a  highly  technical  story 
in  a  simple,  fast  way.  It  en¬ 
abled  our  engineers  to  overcome 
—  in  one  full  swoop  —  the 
normal  problems  of  introducing 
a  new  product. 

“While  our  engineers  felt 
the  visiting  editors  knew  about 
the  engineering  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  new  product, 
they  discarded  unnecessarily 
technical  terms  in  the  interest 
of  clarity. 

“The  questions  asked  at  the 
press  party,”  Mr.  Girdler  said, 
“showed  beyond  doubt  that  the 
press  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated  just  what  Power-X  with 
X-Chemical  would  mean  to 
America’s  motorists.” 

A  few  weeks  following  the 
press  party,  Sinclair  held  a 
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series  of  dealer  meetings  and 
unveiled  the  all-media  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  X-Chemical. 

“We  had  to  work  hard  in 
preparing  our  ad  schedules,” 
Mr.  Delaney  told  E&P.  “We 
had  to  have  media  schedules 
ready  to  go  on  the  premise  that 
the  AAA  tests  would  show  up 
in  our  favor.  When  they  did, 
we  had  to  work  like  beavers 
getting  out  the  campaign  it¬ 
self.” 

First  newspaper  ad  to  run 
was  a  black  and  white  all-type 
“Open  Letter”  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  motor  cars  and 
the  designers  of  automobile 
engines.  Signed  by  Sinclair  Re¬ 
fining,  this  letter  announced 
that  within  a  few  weeks,  “Sin¬ 
clair  will  offer  to  motorists  in 
37  states  a  premium  gasoline 
containing  a  new  and  rare 
chemical.”  The  letter  also 
promised  that  the  new  gasoline 
“will  also  eliminate  some  of 
the  major  barriers  to  your  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  internal 
combustion  engine  design,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  power  output.” 

This  ad  ran  Aug.  22  in  news¬ 
papers  in  14  key  cities — almost 
three  weeks  before  Sinclair 
broke  its  announcement  sched¬ 
ules  and  just  about  the  same 
time  Sinclair  staged  its  press 
party. 

Sinclair  Refining’s  overall 
campaign  was  obviously  keyed 
to  the  AAA  tests,  and  all  ad 
copy,  regardless  of  media 
used,  had  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  AAA.  Initial  insertion  in 
the  actual  campaign  featured 
a  320-line  ad  in  which  was  re¬ 
produced  the  actual  certificate 
of  performance  received  from 
the  AAA  (see  cut). 

Another  ad  was  based  on 
Sinclair’s  press  party  and 
showed  the  automotive  editors 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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gathered  around  a  test  pit 
(see  cut). 

Other  ads  featured  large  il¬ 
lustrations  showing  the  various 
test  cars  in  operation.  The 
scheduled  insertions,  ranging  in 
size  from  2400  lines  down  to 
600  lines  and  which  represented 
Sinclair’s  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  program,  were  made  into 
portfolios  and  sent  to  dealers 
and  marketers.  From  these 
portfolios  dealers  were  urged 
to  order  their  mats  by  number 
and  to  place  ads  in  their  local 
dailies  under  Sinclair  Refin¬ 
ing’s  $2,000,000  co-op  budget. 

While  the  bulk  of  Sinclair’s 
newspaper  schedule  ran  black 
and  white,  60  “A”  and  “B” 
cities  carried  the  ads  in  one 
color  (red)  and  black. 

“Although  we  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  added  benefits 
of  using  ROP  color,’’  Mr. 
Delaney  said,  “wo  originally 
planned  to  hold  our  X-Chemical 
campaign  to  black  and  white 
Insertions.  But  we  hadn’t 
figured  that  over  the  years  we 
had  thoroughly  sold  our  dis¬ 
trict  managers  on  color  in 


locally  -  influenced 


TIh  Onton  lUpMluiry.  TIm  Mwton  Bur. 
TIm  Btitm  Ntm.  Tlw  Buulxnrliu  Hartld* 
Bttf.  Th«  Portimouth  TlmM.  Th«  Irsntoa 
Trlbuiw.  Tlw  bit  Liverpool  lUrlow. 


newspapers.  They  had  been  so 
pre-sold  on  color  that  when 
they  heard  we  planned  to  use 
only  black  and  white,  they  ob¬ 
jected  so  strenuously  that  we 
included  60  ‘A’  and  ‘B’  cities 
for  ROP  color  schedules.” 

As  is  usual  with  Sinclair 
schedules  in  newspapers,  copy 
was  placed  with  a  five-day  op¬ 
tion  insertion  clause.  Insertion 
dates  were  left  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  with  the  lone  request 
that  X-Chemical  copy  did  not 
appear  against  ads  placed  by 
other  gasoline  advertisers.  In 
those  dailies  carrying  the  color 
ads,  insertion  dates  coincided 
with  the  days  on  which  they 
normally  ran  color. 

“We  relied  heavily  on  news¬ 
papers  to  announce  X-Chemi- 
cal,”  Mr.  Delaney  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we  felt  our  new  product 
was  news  and  as  such  should 
be  announced  in  the  No.  1  news 
medium.” 

He  added  that  Sinclair  Re¬ 
fining’s  top  management  ap¬ 
parently  was  also  sold  on  news¬ 
papers.  “Our  campaigns  nor¬ 
mally  in  late  spring  and  early 
fall,”  he  said.  “Yet  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  campaign  on  X- 
Chemical  we  asked  for,  and 
received,  additional  ad  funds 
for  an  accelerated  drive — four 
months  in  ’56;  two  months  in 
’57.” 

According  to  Mr.  Delaney, 
the  advertising  for  Power-X 
with  X-Chemical  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  10%  sales  increase 
in  October. 

Newspapers  have  always 
played  the  leading  role  in  Sin¬ 
clair  Refining’s  advertising 
programs.  Take  the  past  three 
years,  for  example. 

In  April  of  1953  Sinclair 
used  a  total  of  363  newspapers 
in  244  cities  to  introduce  Power- 
X  gasoline  and  Sinclair  Extra 
Duty  motor  oil  (E&P,  April 
4,  ’53  page  28).  In  October  of 
that  same  year  Sinclair  used 
color  and  black  and  white  ads 


in  374  newspapers  in  294  cities 
(E&P,  Oct.  81,  ’53,  page  18)  as 
part  of  its  fall  and  winter 
campaign.  In  addition,  pages 
in  full  color  appeared  in 
American  Weekly  and  Pictorial 
Review  in  selected  markets. 

Commenting  later  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  this  single  news¬ 
paper  program,  Mr.  Delaney 
said:  “Our  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  certainly  helped  to  push 
sales  of  Power-X  up  19%  over 
sales  of  our  former  premium 
gasoline  in  the  first  nine 
months.  In  the  same  period 
sales  of  motor  oil  climbed  9%.” 

In  April  of  ’54  Sinclair 
kicked  off  its  spring-summer 
drive  with  ads  in  both  color 
and  black  and  white  in  more 
than  400  newspapers  in  275 
cities  (E&P,  April  17,  ’54,  page 
24). 

Map  Service  Ads 

Just  this  past  April,  Sinclair 
broke  a  special  series  of  ads 
in  396  newspapers  to  tell  of  a 
new  map  service  (E&P,  April 
7,  page  30 ) .  A  month  later  Sin¬ 
clair  used  386  newspapers  as 
part  of  its  spring-summer  drive. 
Insertions  ranged  from  1500  to 
600  lines  for  an  average  of 
1,000  lines. 

Early  in  1955  Sinclair  Oil 
Corp.  broke  a  public  relations 
advertising  program  themed  to 
conservation  as  symbolized  by 
America’s  National  Parks 
(E&P,  Jan.  8,  ’55,  page  20). 

And  so  it  goes.  Year  in  and 
year  out  Sinclair  has  been  open¬ 
ing  the  throttle  wide  on  hefty 
all-media  ad  campaigns  but  al¬ 
ways  paced  by  newspapers. 

• 

216>Page  Edition 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Herald  of 
Dec.  9  set  a  new  record  for 
itself  with  216  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  257,600  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  previous  high  was  212 
pages  Dec.  4,  1955. 


WUsH  1/jOU 

By  ROBERT  PETERSON 


THE  AMISH— THAT  STRANGE  religious  sect  found 
in  various  rural  areas  of  North  America — practice  a 
bleak  austerity  in  their  clothing  and  a  conspicuous  dis¬ 
dain  for  modern  conveniences  such  as  automobiles.  But 
there  is  nothing  bleak  about  their  retirement  customs. 


This  W9eklY,  500  word,  feature  has 
already  ofiracled  more  fhon  a  milhon  reoden* 


WHEN  YOU  RETIRE.  15  West  44th  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Color  Charges 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


papers  making  the  flat  charge. 

The  average  color  minimum 
required  was  42.6  inches,  the 
cards  of  17  newspapers  showed. 
Nine  papers  had  a  70-80  inch 
minimum,  while  six  had  no 
minimum. 

Twenty  of  the  33  dailies  sur¬ 
veyed  can  print  up  to  three 
colors,  while  22  can  print  black 
and  two  colors  and  32  provide 
black  and  one  color. 

Changes  by  Groups 

A  summary  of  the  retail  rate 


study  shows  the  median  charges 

for  black  and  one 

;  color 

are: 

Under  10,000 

357c 

$37.50 

10-20,000 

29.3 

38..33 

20-30,000 

29 

43.3.3 

.‘{0-40,000 

31.5 

62.33 

Over  40,000 

35 

91.67 

For  black  and  two  colors: 

Under  10,000 

50% 

$50.00 

10-20,000 

49 

50.0(1 

20-30,000 

50 

77.50 

.‘{0-40,000 

48.:; 

101.,33 

Over  40,000 

60 

140.0(1 

For  black  and 

three 

colors: 

Under  10,000 

66%%,  $8.5.on 

10-20,000 

72 

100.0(1 

20-30,000 

75 

112.50 

30-40,000 

57.5 

124.00 

Over  40,000 

75 

216.67 

The  minimums  for  black  and 
one  color  included  36.9  inches 
for  the  10-20,000  classification, 
45  inches  for  the  20-30,000  and 
54.3  inches  on  the  median  for 
the  30-40,000  group.  The  over 
40,000  circulation  median  was 
35.5  inches. 

Wide  Rate  Range 

The  detailed  figures  behind 
the  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  include  more  circulation 
classes  and  also  provide  com¬ 
parisons  of  color  costs  with  the 
lowest  earned  rate  of  each 
newspaper  studied.  The  range 
shown  was  from  79  cents  to 
$3.20  an  inch  for  newspapers 
varying  in  circulation  from 
7,000  to  50,000.  The  minimum 
local  color  charge  ranged  from 
$10  to  $125. 

Four  newspapers  in  the  10.- 
000-15,000  bracket  showed  an 
average  percentage  charge  for 
local  color  of  30,  471 2  and  65'/i 
for  one,  two  or  three  color  ads. 
Their  lowest  earned  rate  wa.s 
96  cents. 

Three  newspapers  in  the  15- 
20,000  group  average  28  1/3,  50 
and  75%  charges  for  local  color. 
Three  in  this  group  that  use 
flat  charges  average  out  to 
$38.33,  $50  and  $100.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  the  lowest  earned  rates 
was  $1.21. 
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when  faced  with  the  swing  toward  suburban  living,  the  major  New  York  depart* 
ment  stores  came  up  with  a  happy  solution.  They  didn’t  try  to  checkmate  the  trend. 
Moved  right  along  with  it.  Opened  bright  new  branches  in  Westchester  County. 

Wisdom  of  the  move  is  shown  in  the  latest  figures  released  by  the  2nd  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Department  store  sales  in  Westchester  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1956 
are  up  an  unheard  of  31%  over  the  same  time  last  year.  This  is  again  the  largest  gain 
in  the  district  which  takes  in  all  of  New  York  State,  Northern  New  Jersey  and  Fair* 
field  County,  Connecticut. 

National  advertisers  too,  find  a  thriving  market  in  Westchester,  a  county  whose 
spendable  income  of  $1,817, 283,000  (a)  is  not  matched  by  23%  of  the  individual  states! 
Consumers  just  naturally  buy  more  ’cause  they  have  more  to  buy  with.  And  like  de* 
partment  stores  an  advertiser  will  find  it  pays  to  use  the  only  media  with  effective 
coverage  of  Westchester  County  •  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers.  Net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  144,193  (b)  is  85%  carrier  delivered  to  seven  out  of  ten  families  daily. 


(a)  •  Sales  Management  Survey 

of  Buying  Power 

(b)  A.B.C.  3/31/56 


Westchester 

Group 

Newspapers 


8  CHURCH  STREET 
WHITE  PLAINS.  H.Y. 
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The  Spokane  Market  is: 


It’s  one  of  the  West’s 


Metropolitan  Area  Concept  merely  skims  surface  of  this  Natural  Distribution  Area 


T«tal  SpokoiM  llllark«t 

The  ttIf-conkuHtii 
ImUnJ  Empire 


■ttail  Tradiof  Zmm 

On*  ih*  largest  areas 
in  the  nattm 


Mclr^politM 

Hs$h  and  trading  center 
ef  the  Ireland  Empire 


Eftectivc  Income:  $1,800,4)6.000 

Retail  Sales:  $lil),678.000 

Families-  336.300  (Population:  1.084.600) 

T he  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  )  orrt  of  tO  fatttHies. 


Effective  Income:  SI.I08.219.000 

Retail  Sales;  $  773,391.000 

Families;  193.600  (Population:  628,100) 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  8  out  of  10  families. 


Effective  Income;  $484,789,000 

Retail  Sales:  $336,760,000 

Families:  83,000  (Population:  261.000) 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  10  oat  of  10  families. 


Toiah  ara  cimulativ*;  Poculation,  houtatwMs.  incona,  ulat:  Salas  A4anaganiant,  1954:  CacuWion  AK  Audd  Kapott,  Mare6  31,  I9S4 
*24  complata  countiat  diown.  LalasI  data,  widi  axcaption  of  cireulation.  unavailabla  far  parts  of  counliat  dafaiad  bv  AK 
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4  times  as  big  as  it  lo^s! 


largest  marketing  areas 


If  you’re  measuring  markets  by  metropolitan  areas,  you  have  to  make 
an  exception  with  the  Spokane  Market.  Shown  by  the  chart  opposite, 
metropolitan  measurements  merely  skim  the  surface  of  this  big,  isolated 
trade  area. 

Measure  it  by  any  market  index— by  population,  income,  or  retail 
sales— and  you’ll  find  that  the  Spokane  Market  is  4  times  as  big  as  its 
metropolitan  center.  And  you’ll  discover,  too,  that  you  automatically  sell  it 
all,  when  you  earmark  for  your  "A"  schedule  Spokane’s  two  big  daily  news¬ 
papers— The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


tbf  tnUnd  Empire 
likt 

th*  mmhime 


1  out  of  every 

2  families 


AJmrtising  Rtpmmtdtnts.  Crttmrr  6>  WboJumni.  Im.  Stimttf  Sptktmaii-Kmiu/  anrm  Mrm  S$$mUy  amm  and  Thn  Vh/i  magazmt 


NAEA  Program  Covers 
Old  and  New  Topics 


Chicago 

Pi'ogram  plana  for  the  annual 
meetinir  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
here  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Jan.  20-23,  reflect  a  hap¬ 
py  blending  of  the  “old  and 
new." 

There  will  be  the  “old”  but 
popular  roundtables  for  off-the- 
record  <ljscussions  by  circulation 
groups,  NAEA’s  Three-Minute 
Idea  Panel,  and  the  “what’s 
ahead”  presentation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

‘Big’  Smalltown  Retailer 

New  this  year  is  a  spokes¬ 
man  from  a  smalltown  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  is  doing  three 
million  dollars  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  annually  in  a  community 
of  14,000,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  The 
speaker  will  be  Fred  H.  Bresee, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
Bresee’s  Department  Store,  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  promotion 
and  advertising  of  this  success¬ 
ful  retail  establishment.  His 
subject,  to  be  presented  at  the 
Monday  afternoon  session,  is 


ALWAYS 

UNDER 

PERFECT 

CONTROL 


the  Hoe 

Curved 

Plate 

Routing 

Machine 


.\()\\  your  operators  can  do 
tludr  best  work— they  no  longer 
need  to  coiniMMi.sate  for  a  ma- 
chiiu'  s  errors.  The  line  Curved 
Plate  Honting  Machine  is  steady 
as  a  rock,  it  makes  it  easy  for  an 
operator  to  he  precise  at  high 
speed,  t)n  hea\  \  duty  work.  The 
lonnter-halanced  saddh;  helps 
,  the  operator  kei'p  the  machine 
under  perfect  control  at  all 
,  times.  The  ball  bearing  r«)uter 
I  head  is  a  precision  trail  which 
,  permits  routing  at  high  speeds 
with  minimnm  vibration.  And 
the  two  hand  wheels  which 
control  the  machine  are  in  front 
within  eas>’  reach  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  The  unit  is  fully  enclosed 
to  give  complete  protection  to 
your  operator. 

For  complelo  information,  writ#: 


&co,wc. 


910  E.  138th  St.,  Now  York  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON*  CHICAGO*  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO  *  BIRMINGHAM  *  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


“Selling  Advertising  That 
Sells.’’ 

An  ROP  Color  Panel  will  be 
featured  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session.  Included  on 
the  panel  will  be  Charles  An¬ 
drews,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban- 
ner  -  Tennessean;  Claude  E. 
Purles,  Associated  Grocers,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  and  Ted 
Durein,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald.  Joseph  A. 
Lubben,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mominy 
News  business  manager  and 
chairman  of  NAEA’s  ROP 
Color  Committee,  will  serve  as 
chairman. 

Gilbert  P.  Swanson,  S}>okane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review 
and  Daily  Chronicle  advertising 
director,  NAEA’s  first  vice- 
president,  is  program  chairman. 
He  has  secured  as  the  Monday 
luncheon  speaker,  William  I. 
Nichols,  publisher  of  This  Week 
magazine.  His  topic  will  be 
“This  Is  Your  Year.” 

Record  .\ttendance 

.4  lecord  attendance  is  ex- 
liected,  according  to  NAEA 
officials,  who  report  the  spa¬ 
cious  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
has  been  sold  out  and  the  Sands 
Motel,  adjacent  to  the  hotel, 
has  lieen  booked  to  capacity. 

Convention  registration  desk 
will  open  at  10  a.m.,  Sunday, 
Jan.  20,  with  a  Sunday  lunch¬ 
eon  slated  for  NAEA  officers, 
directors  and  state  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  .4  “mixer”  has  been 
scheduler!  for  2  p.m.,  Sunday, 
in  the  West  Lounge  of  the 
hotel,  with  several  social  func¬ 
tions  booked  for  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  convention  proper  gets 
under  way  Monday  morning, 
Jan.  21,  with  Program  Chair- 


Household 

Buy-Word! 

New  London  family 
avera9a  salat  of  furniture, 
household  equipment  and 
radios  tops  all  Connecti¬ 
cut  cities  of  25,000-or- 
more  population.  (S.M.  '55 
Survey)  And  only  THE 
Day  tells  New  London. 

Sag 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Kaprasanlativai; 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  i  RUTHMAN 


man  Swanson  presiding.  There 
will  be  a  short  business  session 
Monday  moitiing  at  which 
NAEA  President  Karl  T.  Finn, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star 
ad  director,  calling  for  a 
committee  report  relative  to 
amending  the  by-laws  of  the 
association  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  an  executive  vice- 
president.  Election  of  officers 
is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Jan. 
22. 

.4gency  Reception 

Monday  evening,  NAEA  will 
be  host  to  invited  advertising 
agency  personnel  from  Chicago 
at  a  buffet  .supper  in  the  East 
and  West  Lounges  and  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  hotel.  General 
Chairman  of  the  event  is  Harry 
King,  Chicago  Tribune.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Lee  F.  Bieder- 
mann,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Kenneth  Dennett,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee.  Chicago;  Dent  Has- 
singer.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Chicago;  J.  N.  Morency,  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  Chicago; 
D.  .4.  Preston,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  and  J.  Donald  Scott, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chi¬ 
cago,  president,  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

The  Chicago  committee,  in 
turn,  will  be  assisted  by  the 
personnel  of  NAEA’s  Agency 
Relations  Committee  which  in¬ 
cludes  : 

John  W.  Moffett,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
chairman:  Wilson  W.  Condict, 
Newhouse  Newspapers;  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Davis,  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent;  Karl  T.  Finn, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star; 
Emile  A.  Hartford,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Louis  E.  Hein- 
del,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News;  Laurence  T.  Knott, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Walter  C. 
Kurz,  Chicago  Tribune;  John 
F.  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press; 
Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News;  Herbert 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BAITINORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Meeker,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &- 
Scott,  New  York;  Jack  M.  B. 
Sacks,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald;  Gilbert  P. 
Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  &  Chronicle; 
Eric  Wilson,  Montreal  (Que.) 
Star;  Harold  S.  Barnes,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Gordon 
Chelf,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  chairman.  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau;  and 
Robert  C.  Pace,  NAEA  secre¬ 
tary. 

Bureau  Presentation 

Harold  Barnes,  Bureau  chief, 
will  head  up  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  1957  presenta¬ 
tions  for  aiding  newspapers  in 
the  national  advertising  field 
at  the  Tuesday  morning  session. 

Mel  Tharp,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  will  chairman  the 
Three  Minute  Idea  Panel  on 
Wednesday  and  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon’s  roundtable  sessions  are 
under  the  general  chairmanship 
of  John  W.  Moffett,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

President  Finn  has  announced 
the  personnel  of  three  important 
convention  committees  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Nominating  Committee  — 
B.  W.  Lewis,  Chairman,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  Max  Gerstman,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Harvey  Huff, 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Daily 
Home  News;  Russell  E.  Sco¬ 
field,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader;  and  J.  0.  Wright, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribtme 

Auditing  Committee  —  Irwin 
Simpson,  Chairman,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times;  Harry  Guy, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
J.  Garrett  Noonan,  Louistnlle 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  Robert  I.  Peele,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital  &  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Richard  Stephenson, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
&  News-Leader. 

Resolutions  Committee  — 
Francis  Schultz,  Chairman, 
Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot  News; 
Lee  Biedermann,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  John  P.  S.  Doherty, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une;  Griffin  Gomez,  Opelousas 
(La.)  Daily  World;  and  Tom 
Irvin,  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times. 


H<M‘linian  with  R&R 

Richard  S.  Hochman,  former¬ 
ly  with  Mayer  &  O’Brien,  Inc., 
Chicago  public  relations  firm, 
has  been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  diicago  for 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Mr. 
Hochman  also  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  publicity  director  for  the 
Merchandise  Mart  for  five 
years. 
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George  Clark 
The  Neighbors 


Smilin'  Jack 


Martin  Branner 

Winnie  Winkle 


Harold  Gray 
Orphan  Annie 


Frank  King 
Gasoline  Alley 


Dale  Meseick 
Brenda  Starr 


The  big  beef  today  in  TV  is  the 
terrific  talent  costs... but  no  smart 
sponsor  would  try  to  cut  costs  on 
a  coast-to-coast  network  by  using 
a  flea  circus  as  his  spectacular! 

The  nation’s  newspapers  have 
their  own  talent  show  — the  comic 
strips  and  panels,  four-star  features 
with  a  dependable  box  office  draw! 
And  the  high-powered  talent  costs 
peanuts  for  its  performance  on  the 
expensive  white  space  stage. 

Of  course  you  could  let  the  copy 
boy... or  your  wife’s  cousin, 
studying  art... fill  the  space  in 
spare  time.  But  it  isn’t  necessary  . . . 
when  for  little  more  than  the  copy 
boy’s  salary  you  can  get  a  certain 


crowd-drawer,  a  master  showman 
with  a  national  reputation  and 
a  following  of  millions  like  Chester 
Gould,  George  Clark,  Frank  Willard, 
George  Wunder . . .  and  the  others. 

Nothing  a  newspaper  publisher 
buys  is  as  big  a  bargain  as  the 
syndicated  features.  Not  dependent 
on  news  happenings,  they  give 
guaranteed  entertainment  everyday, 
raise  readership,  brighten  the 
paper,  assure  an  interesting  and 
balanced  publication,  build  a 
loyal  following  at  the  newsstand  and 
for  home  delivery.  Syndicated 
features  cost  so  little  that  in  1957 
every  paper  can  afford  the  best! 


editor 


^  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Dick  Tracy 


For  little  more  than  you  pay'  the  copy  hoy! 


George  Wunder 
Terry 


Frank  Willard 

Moon  Mullins 


Chester  Gould 
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LBE  Is  Set 
For  1957 
In  Dailies 

“Live  Better  Electrically,” 
the  national  project  sponsored 
by  power  and  lij^ht  companies 
and  manufacturers  of  electrical 
appliances,  is  now  getting 
ready  for  1957. 

“Newspaper  advertising  will 
be  the  important  key  in  our 
plans,”  E&P  was  informed  by 
the  project’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  handling  the  ac¬ 
count,  with  Barry  McCarthy, 
vicepresident,  account  super¬ 
visor. 

Retail  dealers  will  be  told  of 
plans  by  closed  circuit  TV  on 
Jan.  .30.  “National  Electrical 
Week”  has  been  scheduled  for 
Feb.  10-17. 

Some  200  utilities  and  over 
.50  appliance  manufacturers 
have  signed  up  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  described  recently 
by  Robert  C.  Hienton,  vice- 
president,  the  Cleveland  Il'u- 
minating  Co.,  as  “a  dynamic 
force  to  acquaint  the  American 
public  with  the  advantage  of 
electrical  living.” 

“During  the  remainder  of 
1956  and  through  1957,  we 
plan  to  utilize  the  theme  in 
every  practical  media  at  our 
disposal,"  Mr.  Hienton  said. 
“This  will  include  newspapers, 
radio,  television  and  the  other 
advertising  and  promotional 
forces  that  make  for  a  well- 
rounded  program.” 


West-Holi iday  Named 

San  Francisco 
West-Holliday  Co.  has  been 
named  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Lancaster 
(Calif.)  Ledger-Gazette,  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  newspaper  which 
recently  went  daily. 


While  Rose  Tea 
Take  New  Tack 

A  new  series  of  tea  ads,  de¬ 
signed  to  dramatize  the  relaxing 
and  pleasant  associations  of  the 
beverage  rather  than  its  stimu¬ 
lating  qualities,  is  announced 
for  the  new  year  by  White  Rose 
Tea,  product  of  Seeman 
Brothers,  Inc.  (via  Anderson 
&  Cairns,  Inc.). 

Half-page  horizontal,  black- 
and-white  series  is  scheduled 
for  the  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  section  of  New  York’s 
Stindag  News,  Mirror,  Tribune, 
Journal  American  and  the 
Newark  News. 

‘Ad  Week’ 
Offered  To  All 
Newspapers 

Proofs  on  a  series  of  nine 
.56()-line  newspaper  ads  to  be 
tied  in  with  Advertising  Week, 
Feb.  10-16,  were  mailed  this 
week  to  some  1600  publishers 
by  the  Adveitising  Federation 
of  America,  New  York. 

The  ads,  prepared  for  AFA 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  are  available  in  mat 
form  at  $3.00  per  set  of  nine. 

According  to  Thomas  D’Arcy 
Brophy,  general  chairman  of 
the  event  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  not  enough  has  been  done 
to  inform  the  public  about  the 
role  of  advertising  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “could 
do  much  to  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  they  exert.” 

The  nine-ad  series  is  part 
of  special  media  promotion 
materials  for  the  celebration  of 
Advertising  Week  which  have 
just  been  mailed  by  AFA  to 
nearly  10,(!00  Advertising  Week 
Chairmen  and  heads  of  various 
media. 


Your  Boot  and  Mine 

By  J.KENNETH  WHIHEKER 
Technical  Editor  of  “THE  RUDDER” 


Informative  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


’57  Car  Ads 
In  N.Y.  Papers 
Analyzed 

A  total  of  1,114,149  lines  of 
new-car  advertising,  represent¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  of  $2,244,- 
290,  was  carried  in  New  York’s 
seven  dailies  in  the  period  from 
Oct.  1  through  Dec.  9,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Advertising  Linage  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York. 

ALS’s  analysis  of  national 
advertising  for  ’57  cars  and 
trucks  covers  the  period  when 
the  new  models  were  first  an¬ 
nounced  and  carries  through  the 
National  Auto  Show  at  the 
Coliseum. 

The  break  down  by  manu¬ 
facturer  shows  total  linage  and 
expenditure  as  follows:  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors,  34,115  lines,  $72,- 


942;  Chrysler  (3orp.,  266,491 
lines,  $541,775;  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  242,459  lines,  $495,338; 
General  Motors,  534,612  lines, 
$1,060,674 ;  Studebaker- Packard, 
19,405  lines,  $40,010;  Willys, 
5,364  lines,  $io,'708;  Foreign 
Cars,  11,703  lines,  $22,843. 

Dollar  expenditures  are  based 
on  the  flat  or  open  rate,  except 
for  color  ads,  magazine  sec¬ 
tions,  part  run,  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  advertising.  Linage  figures 
for  American  Weekly  and  This 
Week  were  included  but  not  the 
dollar  expenditures  in  these  two 
Sunday  supplements. 

• 

Si^  of  Progress 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  has  decided  to  drop 
its  Newspaperboy  Polio  Re¬ 
search  Fund  in  view  of  the 
lessened  polio  danger  because  of 
the  Salk  Vaccine. 


I  Mr,  Nixon’s  Lunch — Et  al 


Washington 
The  telephone  bell  jingled 
and  Robert  W.  Richards, 
chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  asked:  “What  are 
J  you  doing  for  lunch?” 

M  “Taking  you,”  the  news- 
J  man  answered  and  an  en- 
5  gagement  to  meet  at  the 
3  National  Press  Club  was  set 
J  up:  The  Vice  President  of 
I  the  United  States,  Richard 
J  M.  Nixon,  was  playing 
J  hookey  from  Capitol  Hill  to 
g  take  potluck  with  the  Club 
B  menu,  polish  off  a  couple  of 
I  Jack  Daniels  Tennessee  sour 
j  mash  on  the  rocks,  and,  as 
I  he  puts  it  with  a  smile  that 
g  reflects  no  sarcasm  or  trace 
g  of  offense,  “to  face  my 
S  accusers.” 

I  His  “accusers”  are  news- 
J  men,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
J  the  press  corps,  principally 
3  columnists,  who  give  him  a 
I  hard  time. 

B  Mr.  Nixon,  a  Press  Club 
1  associate  member  (the  Boaid 
3  of  Governors  examined  his 
5  application  a  few  years  back 
B  and  decided  he  qualifies  as 
J  “a  potential  news  source”) 
B  a.=ks  no  quarter  as  a  V.I.P. 
B  He  prefers  to  eat  in  the 
B  taproom  at  the  oaken,  un- 
g  clothed  tables.  Occasionally 
=  a  visiting  fireman  glancing 
®  about  the  room  in  the  hope 
B  of  recognizing  a  famous  hv- 
B  liner,  gives  the  43-year-old 
B  Nixon  a  doub’e-take,  and 
B  goes  away  swearing  he  saw 
B  the  Vice  President  eating  in 
B  a  saloon. 


Last  week,  Mr.  Nixon 
called  Mr.  Richards.  Before 
the  conversation  had  ended 
arrangements  were  made  to 
have  lunch  “in  the  saloon” 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Wilton  B. 
Persons,  deputy  assistant  to 
the  President  and  White 
House  liaison  with  Congress, 
and  Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rogers.  Copley  News¬ 
papers  Reporter  Frank 
Kuest,  who  has  the  Vice 
President’s  office  on  his  beat, 
joined  the  party. 

Mr.  Nixon’s  visits  to  the 
Press  Club  in  the  early  days 
of  his  Vice  Presidency  were 
special  occasions.  Now 
they’re  more  informal.  There 
is  more  small  talk  than  b^g 
talk;  newsmen  stop  at  the 
table  to  say  Hello,  shake 
hands,  or  drop  a  light  com¬ 
ment.  By  unwritten  but  re¬ 
spected  rule,  no  one  at¬ 
tempts  interviews  or  seeks 
to  do  business  at  the  bar. 

The  Vice  President’s  lunch 
consisted  of  a  jumbo  ham¬ 
burger  and  chile  and  the 
luncheon  tab  for  him  was 
on  the  light  side  of  $1. 

Mr.  Richards  submitted 
his  expense  account.  The 
food  item  was  less  than  the 
entry  “et  al” — a  code  term 
consisting  of  a  two-letter 
latin  word,  and  the  first  two 
letters  of  a  seven-letter 
English  expression  well 
knowm  to  saloon  habitues. 


His  auditor  balked:  “I  I 
thought  Nixon  was  a  1 
Quaker!”  | 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appwars  in 
leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


AT  83  THOMAS  A.  EDISON  made  pioneering 
studies  on  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 


AT  79  PADEREWSKI  was  still  a  master  of  the 
piano,  giving  concerts  before  large  audiences. 


AT  83  ALFRED  TENNYSON  published  one  of  his 
most  memorable  poems.  Crossing  the  Bar. 


AT  78  benjamin  franklin  was  ambassador 
to  France;  wrote  his  autobiography  after  80. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or 
health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Com¬ 
pany  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of 
Its  public -service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  health 
and  safety. 


Will  your  later  years 
be  ones  of  achievement 
and  contentment? 


IF  YOU  THINK  about  the  many  contributions  which 
older  people  have  made  to  the  world . . .  you  realize 
how  rewarding  life’s  later  years  can  be. 

Today,  more  people  than  ever  are  proving  that  the 
years  beyond  65  are  not  years  to  be  idly  spent . . .  they 
are  years  to  be  actively  enjoyed! 

If  you  want  your  later  years  to  be  healthy,  happy, 
active  ones  .  .  .  and  who  does  not?  .  .  .  here  are  some 
important  things  which  you  should  begin  to  do  now: 

1.  Adopt  the  right  ouHook  on  aging.  Do  not 
worry  about  old  age.  Worry  will  not  delay  it;  more 
likely  this  will  hasten  it.  Face  up  squarely  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  aging  ,  .  .  and  plan  your  life  so  you  can  meet 
future  challenges. 

2.  Broaden  your  horizons  as  you  grow  older. 

“Mental  adventure,”  whether  it  be  in  absorbing  hob¬ 
bies  or  in  activities  devoted  to  helping  others,  will  stand 
you  in  good  stead  during  your  leisure  years.  “To  learn 
what  is  new  is  to  remain  young.” 

3.  Take  stock  of  your  health.  Complete  medical 
check-ups  annually  after  you  are  35  or  40  can  help 
assure  you  a  healthier  life  in  your  later  years.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  you  will  get  from  regular 
visits  to  your  doctor  is  medical  advice  about  what  you 
should  and  should  not  do  as  you  get  along  in  years. 

You  may  have  slipped  into  some  bad  health  habits 
unknowingly  . . .  like  over-eating  or  not  eating  enough 
of  the  protective  foods  ...  or  not  getting  enough  exer¬ 
cise  and  sleep.  These  may  seem  like  small  matters  to 
you  .  .  .  hut  good  living  habits  pay  off,  and  you  cannot 
start  them  too  early. 

Look  at  the  older  people  around  you  who  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  growing  old  gracefully.  Find  out  what 
they  have  done  to  achieve  health  and  happiness  in  the 
sunset  years.  You  may  learn  a  lot  that  will  help  you. 
Indeed,  you  may  live  to  ec'.  *  the  sentiments  of  an 
80-year-old  man  who  said,  “I’m  not  80.  I’m  just  4 
times  20!” 


COFYIRI4MT  1*8«->MKT»OMLlTAN  LIFC  INSUMAMCI  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(.A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  .V venue.  New  York  H),  N.  Y. 
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Two-car  families? 

. . .  The  News  has  more  readers  in  2-car  families 
than  all  other  New  York  morning  papers  combined 
...  or  all  evening  newspapers  combined! 

All  by  itself.  The  News  has  almost  40%  New Yorkmorningpaperscombinedcanshow! 
of  all  the  readers  of  New  York  City  newspapers  (Evening  papers  ditto.) 

in  households  owning  2  or  more  cars,  in  In  fact,  the  4,780,000  adult  readers  of 

New  York  City  and  suburbs:  the  Daily  News  includes  more  high  incomes, 

280,000  more  than  the  Mirror  home  owners,  college  alumni,  families  with 

320,000  more  than  the  children,  bondholders,  stockholders,  or  you- 

JournaDAmerican  name-it ...  by  all  odds  the  most  market  in  New 

320,000  more  than  the  Times  York  City  and  suburbs  that  any  medium 

330,000  more  than  the  offers.  (And  remember  News  readership  is  one 

World -Telegram  &  Sun  audience  rating  you  can  rely  on,  every  day 

340,000  more  than  the  and  Sunday!) 

Herald-1  ribune  If  you  want  more  sales,  box  tops,  samplers, 

400,000  more  than  the  Post  reputation,  retailer  preference,  revenue  or 

And  in  plain  ordinary  one-car  families,  profit  in  New  York — The  News  is  your  best 
The  News  has  some  2,380,000  adult  readers  buy!  Cheapest,  too.  And  any  New  York  News 
— which  again  happens  to  be  more  than  all  the  office  will  be  glad  to  show  you  why! 


I 


The  S  News,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper  .  .  . 

with  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 


CLASSIHED  CLINIC 


California 
Group  Plans 
Hall  of  Fame 


Employment  Agency 
Thrives  on  Want  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

As  another  Christmas  passes 


Taking  full  advantage  of  the 
American  families  than  Blade’s  policy  of 
)efore  can  say  “phooey'" 


accepting 

classified  display  on  its  want 
to  bosses  like  “Scrooge”  because  ad  pages,  Mr.  Hibbs  heads  up 
the  latest  official  tally  of  em-  his  two  full  column  Sunday  ad 
ployed  persons  in  this  country  with  a  provocative  picture.  For 

man 


shows  66.2  millions 
nation’s  payroll! 
ion  more  than  ever  before. 

The  abundance  of  jobs  will  future?’ 
help  account  for  a  joyous  holi-  tractive 
day  season.  Retail  sales  alone  gloves 
will  hit  around  $196  million —  fight  it 
up  more  than  5% 


on  the  example,  one  shows  a 

■about  a  mill-  playing  a  bass  fiddle  and  is  caused  *as“‘ Mr.  ^HibbT  puts  It: 

captioned  “Why  fiddle  with  your  .-without  classified  advertising. 
Another  shows  an  at-  couldn’t  operate.” 
gal  wearing  boxing  *  *  * 

Service  to  the  Public 

goes  on  to  say:  “The  high  cost  Norman  A  Moore,  publisher 
of  living  we  mean!  Or  a  job  Angeles  News-Ad- 

that  just  isn’t  the  right  one  Rodgers  & 

for  you.  For  the  largest  selec-  McDonald  newspapers,  gave 
tion  of  top  flight  jobs  in  Ohio,  members  of  the  California 
see  us.  We  have  them.”  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 

tion  what  he  regards  as  the 
No  Abbreviations  “facts  of  life”  concerning  classi- 

Like  most  advertisers  who  fled  at  their  recent  meeting.  He 
laud  classified,  Mr.  Hibbs  uses  said:  “Treat  clas.sified  advertis- 
it  properly — that  is,  he  adver-  ing  as  a  service  to  the  public, 
tises  consistently  and  uses  Make  it  readable  and  arrange 
descriptive  copy  with  plenty  of  the  advertisements  and  classi- 
sell  in  it.  Where  most  employ-  fications  in  a  logical  order, 
ment  agencies  continue  to  list  Abbreviations  don’t  belong  in 
jobs  one  to  a  line,  with  the  classified  ads  because  they  don’t 
barest  possible  descriptions  and  help  the  reader,  they  puzzle 
Accepting  the  challenge  with  those  scandalously  abbreviated  him. 
gusto,  Ray  E.  Hibbs,  president  so  that  many  readers  fail  to  “Don’t  take  fly-by-nights  and 
of  the  Ray  E.  Hibbs  Employ-  understand  them,  Mr.  Hibbs  fake  ads  and  stay  shy  of  trick 
ment  Agency,  Toledo,  says  that  devotes  3  to  6  lines  to  each  ads  at  any  price.  You  will  get 
the  classified  columns  of  the  listing — with  NO  ABBREVI-  to  know  every  advertiser  almost 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  help  him  ATIONS.  personally  in  order  to  accom- 

solve  the  problem  in  a  twofold  Note  the  “sell”  he  puts  into  pHsh  this  and  it  can  be  done  if 
manner:  it  puts  him  in  contact  a  simple  typist’s  job.  “Typist:  the  newspaper  really  wants  to. 
with  applicants  and  “goes  a  relocate  in  sunny  California!  “Make  the  columns  so  clean 


ment  has  some 


serious  draw¬ 
backs  for  one  type  of  business 
which. 


in  many  cities  accounts 
for  a  large  volume  of  classified 
— employment  agencies.  With 
employers  advertising  frantic¬ 
ally  themselves  for  hard-to-get 
personnel  in  virtually  every 


. . .  Eashr  Routing 


-A’  nnsartip  Controls 
■ie  Atcossiblo  A  Convoniont 
it  Mottior-Touch  Action 
it  jPosMyo  Drivo 
it  Shodowloss  LIshtIng  ' 
it  How  Moving  Ports 
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PRESS  CO. 

Chicago  50,  IlliaoU 


Still  MORE  COPPER  is  coming 

as  free-world  capacity  expands! 


“Can  we  depend  on  Copper’s  availability?” 

This  question  concerns  many  a  Company  whose 
future  depends  on  quality  of  materials  used  today. 

The  Copper  Industry  gives  this  assurance: 

“Already,  enough  Copper  has  been  made 
available  to  meet  any  normal  requirement. 
And  more  is  scheduled  to  come.  Increased 
capacity  . .  .  careful  planning  throughout  the 
Industry  .  .  .  these  factors  will  help  to  meet 
the  expected  increase  in  demand  for  Copper.” 

When  your  Company  executives  are  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  Copper,  suggest  that  they  consider  all 


of  Copper’s  contributions  to  product-quality. 

Remind  them  that  no  substitute  offers  Copper’s 
combination  of  advantages.  Some  of  them: 

Copper  conducts  electricity  best  .  .  .  lends  itself 
to  miniaturization  .  .  .  won’t  rust  and  rtisists  cor¬ 
rosion  ...  is  an  excellent  heat  transfer  agent  .  .  . 
forms  and  joins  easily. 

And  lives  .  .  .  and  lasts  .  .  .  and  serves  .  .  .  and 
satisfies  for  more  years! 

So,  before  your  Company  meeting  adjourns,  move 
that  this  policy  be  adopted:  “Progress  Is  important 
to  us  . . .  and  Copper  is  important  to  our  Progress!” 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17 


COPPER  OR  ITS  ALLOYS  PROVIDE  THESE  ADVANTAGES:  R«st  conductor  of  oloctricity  commorcially  ovoilabl*  *  Do«»  not  rust .  .  .  high  corrosion  rosistonco  *  Rost 
hoot  tronsfor  ogont  of  all  commorciol  motols  *  Easy  to  mochino,  form,  draw,  stomp,  polish,  ptoto,  otc.  *  Wolds  roodily  .  .  .  oxcollont  for  soldorirtg  ond  broilng 
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PICTURES,  of  course,  ware  the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Photographers  Association  at  Millar  Brewing 
Company.  From  left  are  Ernie  Anheuser,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  treas¬ 
urer;  Audrey  Zehetnar,  Central  Film  Laboratory,  secretary;  George 
Hoshollak,  Milwaukee  Journal,  program  chairman,  and  Charlie  Sciurba, 
Central  Film  Laboratory,  president. 


Paris  Press  Corps 
Eleets  Callender 

Paris 

Harold  Callender,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Anglo-American  Press 
Association  of  Paris  for  1957. 
This  marks  the  jubilee  year  of 
the  Association,  founded  50 
years  ago.  Only  one  of  its 
founders  is  alive.  He  is  Joseph 
E.  Sharkey,  former  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
now  living  in  retirement  in  a 
suburb  of  Paris. 

American  Vicepresident 

The  American  vicepresident 
for  the  year  is  Frank  Kelley, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
the  British  vicepresident,  G. 
Myers,  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  four  American  members 
of  the  committee  are  Benjamin 
Bradlee,  News  Week;  Paul 
Ghali,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Preston  Grover,  AP  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Valery,  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Eric  Hawkins,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  G.  Langelaan, 
Editor  &  Pxjblisher,  treasurer. 

Quebec  Editor  Retires; 
Dube  Is  Successor 

Quebec 

J.  E.  Barnard,  one  of  French 
Canada’s  outstanding  editorial 
writers,  is  retiring  from  the 
post  of  editor-in-chief  of  Le 
Soleil  and  L’Evenement- Jour¬ 
nal. 

He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  L’Evenement- 
Joumal  for  47  years  and  of  Le 
Soleil’s  since  1934. 

His  successor  will  be  Ray¬ 
mond  Dube,  associate  editor-in- 
chief  of  both  papers  since 
August,  1955. 


3  Dailies  Represented 
In  Revived  Press  Club 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Jimmy  Ward,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News, 
is  president  of  the  recently  re¬ 
vived  Jackson  Press  Club.  H.  L. 
Stevenson,  United  Press,  is  vice- 
president  and  Robert  Webb  of 
the  State  Times  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Ed  Goins  of  the  Clarion 
Ledger  was  appointed  to  the 
Club’s  Board  of  Governors 
along  with  Paul  Tiblier,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  State  Times. 
Other  members  of  the  board  are 
Arnold  Hederman,  sports  editor 
of  the  Clarion-Ledger,  and  W. 
F.  Minor,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  correspondent. 

• 

Science  Editor’s  Will 
Helps  Cancer  Research 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  sci¬ 
ence  editor.  New  York  Times, 
who  died  Nov.  27,  left  more 
than  half  his  estate  to  Memorial 
Hospital,  New  York,  for  cancer 
research.  It  is  estimated  the 
bequest  will  be  more  than 
$25,000. 

The  hospital  is  to  get  residue 
of  his  estate  after  personal 
bequests  totaling  $21,200  are 
paid  to  eight  individuals.  His 
large  library  of  science  books 
was  left  to  City  College,  New 
York,  his  alma  mater. 

• 

Assistant  to  Editor 

Cleveland 

Allen  J.  Cowie  has  been 
named  to  a  new  post,  assistant 
to  the  editor,  at  the  Cleveland 
News.  He  has  served  11  years 
as  news  editor.  N.  R.  Howard, 
editor,  also  announced  pro¬ 
motion  of  Dan  M.  Wertman  to 
news  editor  and  Ethel  Boros 
as  music  reporter. 


Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New 
York  Times  editorial  staffs — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Casa  Italiana,  cul¬ 
tural  center  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  V 

John  Whiteley,  a  Hearst 
man  for  20  years — named  travel 
editor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  succeeding  Don 
Short —  now  in  a  consultant 
position  with  the  Puerto  Rican 
Government.  Mr.  Whiteley  origi¬ 
nated  the  Journal  -  American 
Travel  Club  10  years  ago.  He 
will  also  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Resort  and  Travel  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Hearst  Advei-tising 
Service. 

*  *  * 

Leroy  Menzing,  a  former  oil 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  —  named  editor 
of  Petroleum  Week.  He  joined 
the  McGraw-Hill  staff  last 
May. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Einspanier,  copy  reader 
for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
— to  public  information  post  at 
St.  Louis  University.  Don 
Flynn,  reporter  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Star — resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Moray  Epstein,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  (T.H.) 
Star-Bulletin —  now  on  the  desk 
staff  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Evening  News. 

*  •  * 

William  T.  McGehee,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albertville  (Ala.)  Herald — 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle.  Jes¬ 
se  Phillips  has  become  news 
editor  of  the  Eagle  succeeding 
Ivey  E.  Peebles — resigned  as 
editor-manager  to  assume  a 
position  with  the  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record-Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Seelye  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Daily 
Tribune.  For  the  past  year  he 
has  been  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  group  of  seven  weeklies 
and  previously  was  owner  of 
the  Pismo  Beach  (Calif.) 
Times. 


ersonal 


Seymour  Rosenberg,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette  news  staff — to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Spartanburg 
( S.C. )  H erald- Journal. 

*  •  « 

Jane  Lamb,  former  secretary 
on  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vts- 
dicator  —  rejoined  the  editorial 
staff  as  a  reporter,  handling 
general  news.  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  society  writer  for 
the  Vindicator  —  resigned  to 
serve  as  field  secretary  for  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Society  of 
Northeastern  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  Deitch,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Las  Vegan 
(Nev.)  Sun  —  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Thnes. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Gilbert,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  (k). 
house  organ.  Among  Ourselves 
— new  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Industrial  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

*  *  * 

Max  Price,  reporter-city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Willoughby  (Ohio) 
News-Herald  —  to  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Clair,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Triburu'  neighborhood  news  re¬ 
porter — resigned  to  join  public 
i-elations  staff  of  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Man.sfield,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Washington  —  appointed  to 
public-relations  pc^  at  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Fell,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  heads  the  newly  formed 
Alabama  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  m  * 

John  C.  Quinn,  formerly 
with  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
and  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal — now  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Morning  Sun. 
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ONE  OF  US  NOW — Karl  Rath,  Hungarian  rafugaa  and  former  Buda¬ 
pest  photographer,  who  it  now  working  for  Allied  Fix,  Inc.,  and  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  newspapers,  it  shown,  left,  with  William 
Lunsford,  center,  Patriot-News  promotion  director,  and  G.  Richard 
Dew,  right,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association,  at  a  Lion's  Club  luncheon. 


t  Harry  W.  August,  20  years 
with  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Akron  and  Pittsburgh^ — 
appointed  vicepresident  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cleveland. 


.\RDRN  Benthien,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  North¬ 
west  Farm  News  at  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.  —  new  promotion 
manager  of  the  Anchorage 
(T.A.)  Times.  New  staffers 
handling  sales  in  the  display 
advertising  department  are: 
Judy  Feinburg,  formerly  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon 
Statestnan;  Raleigh  Butteb- 
PIELD,  formerly  of  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Morrison- 
Knudsen  Construction  Co.,  An¬ 
chorage;  Wilbert  Lyn’CH,  for¬ 
merly  of  radio  station  KRNR, 
;  Roseburg,  Ore.;  and  Leona 
Page,  formerly  of  the  Times’ 
circulation  department. 


Mills  P.  Walker,  former 
grocery  executive  —  named 
president  and  general  manager 
by  the  Eagle  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bryan  (Tex.) 
Daily  Eagle.  Mark  Ca.mpbell, 
I  circulation  manager — to  be  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  and 
t  business  manager.  ViCK  I.IND- 
city  editor — named  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Farwell  Heatln  Up 
0>niniiinitv  Relations 


Detroit 

Byron  E.  Farwell,  formerly 
manager  of  public  relations  for 
Chrysler  Corp.’s  West  Coast 
Division  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of 
community  relations  in  the 
corporation’s  public  relations 
department  here. 

Mr.  Farwell  joined  Chrysler 
in  Detroit  in  March,  1953,  and 
was  a  staff  writer  in  Press 
Information  Service  until  his 
transfer  to  Los  Angeles  in 
March  1955. 

Prior  to  joining  Chrysler,  he 
was  a  regional  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Great 
Books  Foundation  from  1948  to 
19.50,  and  from  1952  to  1953 
was  associated  with  television 
station  WXYZ-TV  in  Deti-oit. 


Health  Council  CitCH 
Medical  Reporter 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 
Frank  C.  Gabriel,  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Hospital  and 
Health  Council,  presented  the 
council’s  community  service 
plaque  to  Blair  Justice,  Star- 
Telegram  medical  reporter.  Mr. 
Justice  was  honored  for  his 
“unselfish  interest  in  the  field 
of  medicine  and  health.” 


P.  J.  Au»teni»en  Dies; 

Led  Fight  On  News  Curb 

Washington 

Philip  J.  Austensen  who  led 
a  successful  fight  against  crime 
news  reporting  curb  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  courts  in  1946,  and 
who  won  many  awards  for 
newspaper  excellence  in  a  30- 
year  career,  died  Dec.  19. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post 
through  most  of  his  newspaper 
experience,  but  also  had  edited 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  nearby 
Maryland,  and  later  engagred  in 
public  relations  practice.  It  was 
while  he  covered  Maryland  for 
the  Post  that  he  launched  cam¬ 
paigns  against  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  news.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ending  executive 
sessions  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Austensen  intended  to  be¬ 
come  a  chiropractor  but 
dropped  studies  at  Chiropractic 
Research  University  for  brief 
government  service,  then  joined 
the  Post  in  1924. 

• 

Newfoundland 
Publisher  Dies 

St.  Johns,  Nfld. 

John  Stewart  Currie,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News  and 
onetime  cabinet  minister  in  the 
Newfoundland  government,  died 
here  Dec.  14  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  He  was  79. 

Mr.  Currie  went  to  work  for 
the  News  in  1894,  the  year  it 
was  founded  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  John  Alexander  Robin¬ 
son,  and  was  active  in  direction 
and  control  of  the  morning 
newspaper  until  two  years  ago. 

His  political  career,  in  the 
days  when  Newfoundland  was 
a  self-governing  dominion,  in¬ 
cluded  six  years  in  the  house 
of  assembly,  a  term  as  minister 
without  portfolio  and  two  years 
in  the  legislative  council. 


©bituarg 

Nathaniel  Turofsky,  60, 
veteran  Toronto  sports  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  collapsed  at  a 
hockey  game  in  November  and 
failed  to  recover  from  an  oper¬ 
ation;  Dec.  20. 


Mrs.  Lee  J.  Rountree,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle 
for  the  past  33  years.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  husband,  Col.  Lee 
J.  Rountree,  who  died  in  1923; 
Dec.  5. 

•  *  * 

Katherine  Grischy  Sieg- 
MAN,  68,  former  Cincinnati 

(Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter;  Dec. 

10. 

«  ♦  « 

Murray  D.  Conrath,  82,  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  publisher  of 

Ripley  (N.Y.)  Review;  Dec.  12. 


Mre.  Williams  Dies; 
"Dixie’  Tighe’s  Mother 
Washington 

Mrs.  Josephine  Tighe  Wil¬ 
liams  79,  who  died  here  Dec.  13, 
was  a  newspaperwoman,  the 
widow  of  two  correspondents, 
and  the  mother  of  a  reporter 
who  died  in  Japan  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  war  correspondent. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  feature  writers  in 
Washington.  Her  first  husband, 
Matthew  F.  Tighe,  was  chief 
of  the  Hearst  Bureau  here  and 
dean  of  White  House  corres¬ 
pondents  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  the  early  1920s.  Her 
second  husband  was  Alfred  B. 
Williams,  who  served  several 
southern  newspapers.  He  died 
in  1930. 

Mrs.  Williams’  daughter, 
Kathleen  "Dixie”  Tighe,  died  in 
Japan  Dec.  31,  1946,  at  the  age 
of  41. 


Whk.,  Do  ^(t  Our  DrionJ, 

Dor  l^ear  ^rer  in  1957 

☆ 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

MadifMPii  At*.,  N.  Y.  C. 

☆ 

Henry  P.  Martin,  General  Manager 
Bruce  Horton,  Eastern  Manager 
Earl.  Wiltay  Frank  Clark  Walter  Graham 
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The  Switchboard: 
Ear  of  a  Newspaper 


By  Jodie  Hough 

For  a  19-year-old  would-be 
journalist,  the  next  best  thing' 
to  a  reporter’s  job  is  being  a 
switchboard  operator  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office. 

This  I  learned  last  summer 
in  my  hometown  of  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania,  a  city  of  20,000, 
while  working  for  Uniontown 
Newspapers,  Inc.  (The  Momin,;/ 
Herald  and  the  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard). 

Like  the  editorial  room,  the 
switchboard  has  its  dull  mo¬ 
ments,  but  these  are  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  its  interesting  ones. 
Calls  going  through  the  switch¬ 
board,  like  stories  in  the  news¬ 
paper  concern  everything  from 
shootings  and  wrecks  to  weather 
and  society. 

Except  for  the  few  who  have 
occasion  to  call  a  newspaper 
frequently,  most  people  don’t 
realize  that  it  is  the  switchboard 
operator  who  answers  their 
calls.  If  they  do  realize  it,  they 
don’t  know  what  department 
they  want  anjTvay,  and  as  a 
result  she  hears  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  complaints. 

Man  Looking  for  His  Wife 

If  they  call  to  place  an  ad, 
they  think  the  switchboard 
operator  is  an  ad  taker.  If  they 
call  to  subscribe,  then  she’s  in 
the  circulation  department.  Or 
if  they  call  in  a  story,  naturally 
she’s  a  reporter. 

Like  the  man  who  called  to 
advertise  for  his  wife  in  the 
lost  and  found  column — she  had 
left  him  and  he  hoped  someone 
would  find  her.  After  hearing 
the  story  of  her  departure  in 
detail,  I  managed  to  interrupt 
him  long  enough  to  say  I’d  con¬ 
nect  him  with  an  ad  taker,  and 
I  never  did  learn  if  he  was 
offering  a  reward  for  her. 

It  was  because  of  this — the 
fact  that  the  average  person 
knows  very  little  about  a  news¬ 
paper — that  my  job  was  so  in¬ 
teresting.  Because  I  had  to  have 
at  least  a  little  knowledge  about 
each  department  in  order  to 
cope  with  questions  and  com¬ 
plaints,  I  gained  a  well-rounded 
view  of  the  many  phases  of  a 
newspaper. 

Each  morning  there  were 
calls  from  subscribers  who  had 
not  received  their  paper,  some 
irate  and  blaming  either  their 
paper  boy  or  me  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  In  contrast,  one  woman 
even  called  to  complain  that  two 


papers  were  left  at  her  door 
each  morning. 

Tale  of  Woe 

Then  there  was  the  woman 
who  called  each  week  to  pour 
out  her  tale  of  woe.  She  couldn’t 
understand  why  she  wasn’t  still 
getting  her  paper,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  decided  not 
to  bother  paying  the  paper  boy 
any  longer. 

One  fond  mother,  quite  upset 
because  her  son  was  fired  from 
his  job  as  carrier,  called  time 
and  again  to  plead  with  every¬ 
one  short  of  the  publisher,  in¬ 
cluding  me,  to  have  him  rehired, 
but  to  no  avail. 

Sometimes  I  recognized  these 
angry  voices  as  those  of  well- 
known  local  citizens  and  was 
surprised  at  how  rude  “nice” 
people  can  be  to  an  unseen  voice 
— to  someone  who  they  think 
doesn’t  know  them! 

A  Hanging,  A  Drowning 

But  not  all  the  calls  were 
humorous  or  just  ordinary.  “A 
woman  just  hanged  herself  over 
here.  Thought  you  might  like 
to  know  about  it.”  This  from  the 
coroner  in  a  nearby  town.  “A 
little  boy  drowned  in  the  creek 
out  here  a  few  minutes  ago.” 
This  the  trembling  voice  of  a 
woman  from  a  coal  patch.  “A 
grocer  just  shot  some  kid  who 
was  trying  to  rob  him.”  This 
the  brisk  voice  of  a  news-con¬ 
scious  man. 

The  clipped  tones  of  a  busy 
man’s  voice:  “City  desk,  please, 
AP-Pittsburgh  calling,”  with 
the  noise  of  pounding  type¬ 
writers  and  teletypes  in  the 
background,  always  reminded 
me  that  even  a  small  town 
paper  is  a  part  of  the  huge 
newspaper  world. 

There  were  touching  mo¬ 
ments,  too,  like  the  time  a 
lonely-sounding  woman  called 
and  told  me  she  had  been  sick 
a  long  time  and  asked  me  to 
pray  for  her.  And  a  little  boy 
with  a  high-pitched  voice  who 
called  and  said  merely,  “This 
is  Richard  and  I’d  like  to  peddle 
papers  in  the  country.” 

Every  time  people  wanted  to 
write  Dr.  William  Brady,  the 
health  columnist,  they  called  the 
newspaper  for  his  address.  One 
of  his  many  devotees  described 
to  me  the  details  of  her  mother’s 
arthritic  sjTnptoms  and  asked  if 
I  thought  he  could  help  her. 


.\nd  always  there  were  ques¬ 
tions,  questions  on  almost  any 
subject  one  could  name,  be¬ 
cause  to  the  average  person  the 
newspaper  office  is  a  bureau  of 
information — a  bottomless  well 
of  knowledge: 

“What  time  do  the  stores  in 
Pittsburgh  close?”  —  “Are  the 
Pirates  still  going  to  play?”, . . 
“What’s  the  score?”  (This 
could  refer  to  anything  from  a 
local  Pony  League  game  to  the 
World  Series)  .  .  .  “Who  washes 
your  windows  down  there?”  .  .  . 

“What  was  Knute  Rockne’s 
nationality?”  .  .  .  “What’s  that 
siren  blowing  for?”  .  .  .  “Who’s 
Dinah  Shore’s  husband?”  .  .  . 
“What  happened  down  on  the 
railroad  tracks  where  all  those 
policemen  are?” 

In  addition,  there  was  an 
endless  stream  of  questions 
about  items  appearing  or  not 
appearing  in  the  paper: 

“Why  wasn’t  my  daughter’s 
wedding  in  the  paper  today?” 

.  .  ,  “Why  hasn’t  the  photog¬ 
rapher  showed  up?”  .  .  .  “Why 
did  you  misspell  my  name?”  . . . 
“Why  you  got  my  brother’s 
name  in  the  paper  with  that 
there  gang  of  hoodlums?” 

But  probably  the  thing  which 
surprised  me  most  was  that  so 
many  people  think  they  have  to 
pay  to  get  any  kind  of  news 
item  in  the  paper.  (Countless 
times  I  heard  the  question: 
“How  much  will  it  cost  to  put 
my  engagement  picture  in  the 
paper?”  (Or  a  personal  or  a 
baby’s  picture  or  a  club  meeting 
announcement. ) 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  I 
w’as  convinced  that  my  choice 
of  a  newspaper  career  was  the 
right  choice.  As  long  as  people 
are  people*  the  newspaperman 
will  have  a  fascinating  job! 

• 

NLRB  Re<|uire 
Payroll  Information 

Washington 

A  Supreme  Court  ruling  this 
week  underscores  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  required  in  all  cases 
that  an  employer  disclose  wage 
data  details  to  a  labor  union 
representing  employes. 

The  litigation  concerned  re¬ 
tail  clerks  of  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.,  Sar  Bernardino,  Calif.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
had  confirmed  the  union’s  de¬ 
mand  for  wage  information, 
but  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  set 
the  Board’s  action  aside.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled:  “The 
Board  acted  within  its  allowable 
discretion  in  finding  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case 
failure  to  furnish  the  wage 
information  constituted  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice.” 


Stories  Boost 
Vaccine  Clinics 

Norristown,  Pa. 

A  series  of  articles  that  be¬ 
gan  when  a  mother  asked  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  Salk  anti-polio 
inoculations  for  her  children 
led  to  a  commendation  from 
Secretary  of  Health  M.  B. 
Folsom  for  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald. 

Unable  to  pay  the  cost  of 
inoculating  her  children,  the 
mother  contacted  Richard  J. 
Welsh,  city  editor  of  the  Times 
Herald.  Mr.  Welsh  assigned 
Michael  Pesta,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  to  find  out  why  available 
vaccine  was  not  being  used. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Pesta’s 
series,  which  began  Nov.  1.5  at 
a  time  when  4.3%  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County’s  98,000  school 
children  were  unprotected,  29 
of  the  county’s  44  public  school 
districts  have  instituted  Salk 
clinic  programs. 

On  December  6,  Secretary 
Folsom  issued  a  challenge  to 
news  media  to  bring  about  use 
of  the  vaccine  as  a  public  health 
service. 

The  series  carried  by  the 
Times  Herald  brought  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Folsom,  in  which  he  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  your  news¬ 
paper  was  alert  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  I  hope  others  will  see  the 
possibilities  for  public  service 
in  this  field.” 

• 

25  Will  Attend 
Seminar  in  Texas 

Austin,  Tex. 
The  growing  importance  of 
editorial  promotion  and  public 
service  among  daily  newspapers 
has  been  demonstrated  with  a 
record  number  of  registrations 
for  the  8th  Newspaper  Seminar 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
at  the  University  of  Texas  here 
Jan.  14-16.  Twenty-five  Texas 
and  Louisiana  papers  will  be 
represented. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  vicepresident 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  and  Ted  Barrett, 
president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  and  promotion  manager  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  will 
head  the  panel  of  discussion 
leaders. 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  semi¬ 
nar,  assisted  by  Ed  Wish- 
camper,  managing  editor  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News,  and  J. 
Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette-News. 
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Food  for 


thought 
and  action 


In  1955,  37,800  American  men,  women  and  children 
were  killed  and  2,158,000  injured  in  traffic  accidents. 

Forty  per  cent  of  last  year's  casualties  were  the  direct 
result  of  excessive  speed* 

THE  TRAVELERS  lISSliRANCE  COMPANIES,  Hartford.  Connectieui 


♦ 

from  “Fa»«.l  Fallacies,”  The  Travelers 
1QS6  book  of  street  and  highway  accident  data 
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New  Graphic 
Arts  Center 
Now  at  Work 

Fourteen  winners  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graphic  Arts 
Center  scholarships  are  taking 
full  college  work  and  carrying 
on  their  apprenticeships  at  the 
same  time.  The  scholarships  are 
provided  jointly  by  New  York 
Photo-Engravers  Union  No.  1, 
the  Photo-Engravers  Board  of 
Trade  and  Employing  Gravure 
Printers. 

The  scholarship  holders  work 
in  the  plants  in  the  mornings 
and  take  college  courses  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings. 

Melvin  Loos,  manager  of  the 
Printing  Office  of  Columbia 
University  is  in  charge  of  the 


SOMETHING  NEW  in  press  construction  is  viewed  by  a  group 
from  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations  at  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
factory  in  New  York.  A  pre-loaded  roller  bearing  has  baea  hydrau¬ 
lically  mounted  onto  a  tapered  impression  cylinder  journal  by 
means  of  a  hand  pump.  The  bearing  is  removed  by  hydraulic  means 
also.  Hoe  now  uses  this  patented  technique  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  keyways,  thus  affording  maximum  press  accuracy. 


Secrecy  Is  lifted 
On  Atoms  and  Rum 

Washington 
Barriers  to  the  flow  of 
federal  news  fell  on  two 
more  fronts  this  week. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  announced  a  large 
volume  of  declassified  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  catalogued  for 
public  inspection  early  next 
year.  It  deals  principally 
with  nuclear  power. 

The  Pentagon  released  a 
list  of  military  installations 
where  packaged  liquor  is 
sold  to  service  personnel.  The 
liquor  list  didn’t  involve  se¬ 
curity,  it  was  conceded;  the 
Defense  Department  had 
withheld  it  to  avoid  dis¬ 
content  in  camps  where  a 
less  liberal  policy  is  followed. 


WBITt  fOR  DETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  e  EXCHANGE 
KAN'^AS  CITY  kAls  f  DPI 


Graphic  Arts  Center,  which  was 
begun  in  1954. 

Tuition  Paid 

The  scholarships  cover  all 
tuition.  University  fees  and  a 
medical  fee.  They  are  made 
available  to  sons  of  members 
of  the  union,  floor  boys  and  ap¬ 
prentices  and  students  recom- 
mendE'd  by  the  Photo-Engravers 
Board  of  Trade.  Candidates  are 
selected  through  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  take  a  four-year  liberal 
arts  program  toward  a  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  with  a 
major  in  Graphic  Arts.  They 
obtain  their  technical  training 
by  working  half  days  in  a  union 
photo-engraving  shop. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year 
period,  graduates  will  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  four  years  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  toward  the  six 
years  required  to  obtain  a 
journeyman’s  card  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union.  Apprentices 
enrolled  under  this  program  will 
not  count  in  the  ratio  of  ap¬ 
prentices  to  journeymen  now 
applied  in  the  union  operation. 


qualified  personnel  are  urgently 
needed  by  our  industry,  and 
this  type  of  an  educational  cur¬ 
riculum  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  fill  that  neExI  over  the 
years.” 

Committee  .Members 

-Among  those  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  center  are  Robert 
Choate,  Bouton  (Mass.)  Hera'd- 
Travehr;  Joseph  L.  Auer,  R. 
Hoe  and  Company;  Martin  M. 
Reed,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company;  Daniel  Longwell, 
Life;  Theodore  F.  Mueller 
ScWKweek. 

The  industry  already  has 
raised  one-third  of  the  goal— 


Public  Bidding 
Victory  Scored 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
The  Anbury  Park  Press  has 
won  another  round  in  its  two- 
year  campaign  to  compel  com¬ 
petitive  public  bidding  on  beach¬ 
front  leases  issued  by  the  City 
Council. 

In  1955  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  and  its  editor,  Wayne  I). 
McMurray,  which  contended 
-  that  beach  leases  should  not  be 
a  fund  of  $750,000  to  catalogue  negotiated  privately  but  rather 
the  Columbia  collections  and  to  awanled  only  after  public  bid- 
maintain  them  on  an  up-to-date  ding.  This  decision  thus  far 
basis,  providing  personnel  to  has  incieased  city  beach  reve- 
give  strvice  to  firms  and  indi-  nue  $328,243. 
viduals  in  the  field.  Recently  the  Press  challenged 

The  famous  .\merican  Type  a  public  bid  accepted  from  an 
Founders  library  and  museum,  amusement  company,  holding 
consisting  of  several  thousand  that  competition  was  thwarted 
specimen  of  type  and  historic  by  reason  of  the  fact  the  city 
Franklin  hand  presses,  woevI  advertised  during  the  1955 
cuts,  type  sticks,  and  so  on,  Christmas  season,  and  that 
wa.-^  purchased  by  Columbia  specifications  were  available  to 
several  years  ago.  It  is  now  bidders  only  five  days  during 
being  catalogued  and  prepared  the  10  day  period  required  by 
for  use  The  collection  was  as-  law. 

sembled  by  the  late  Henry  The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Lewis  Bullen  of  ATF  and  is  Supreme  Couil  held  that  the 
regarded  as  the  foremost  libra-  bidding  law  had  been  frustrated 
ry  on  graphic  arts  in  this  coun-  and  the  city  was  giving  only 
try.  “lip  service”  to  the  1955  deci- 

This  library  and  an  extensive  sion. 
library  on  photography  in  rela-  • 

tion  to  the  photo-mechanical  re-  Pages  in  Weekly 
prE>ductive  processes  arc  housed 

in  the  huge  Nicholas  Murray  Bank,  NJ. 

Butler  Library  at  Columbia.  The  weekly  Red  Bank  Regit- 

The  center  plans  three-fold  ter  used  its  new  80-page  press 

work:  the  educational  courses,  to  capacity  for  the  first  time 

the  library  and  research  for  the  to  run  off  17,650  copies  of  the 

fS  HomiliMi  Si.,  Sydney  AvttroH*  printing  and  photo-engraving  Dec.  13  edition.  It  was  the 
Anaiial  Subscription  to  U.  S.  IS-SO.  industry  in  the  university’s  en-  largest  paper  in  the  Register’s 

Write  for  sample  copy.  gineering  and  physics  labors-  79-yesr  history.  The  Register 

tories.  sells  at  10c  a  copy. 


II  you  kavo  internaflonal  busInMi 
Inforedt  aHOcUtod  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt, 
the  national  monthly  butinett  newt- 
paper  davoted  to  thota  clotely  re- 
let^  interattt  of  "Down  Under,” 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. _ 
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Multi-million  dollar  ram  jot  tost 
facility  at  Curtiss-Wright  Wood-Ridgo 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 

RAMJETS 

spearhead  America's 
first-line  defense 

One  of  the  world’s  most  advanced  jet  engines,  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Ram  Jet  develops  its  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  at  speeds  above  1800  miles  per  hour,  and 
at  very  high  altitudes.  Since  the  announcement,  in 
1952,  of  Curtiss -Wright’s  development  of  the 
world’s  first  supersonic  ram  jet  to  be  successfully 
flown,  the  Company  has  intensihed  its  work  on 
longer  range  ram  jets  for  piloted  aircraft  and 
guided  missiles  —  powerplants  that  are  of  first  rank 
importance  in  America’s  National  Defense  pro¬ 
grams.  Curtiss-Wright’s  giant  ram  jet  test  facility 
at  Wood-Ridge  sets  the  pace  for  America’s  ram 
jet  progress. 

In  ram  jets,  rockets,  turbojets,  turboprops. 
Turbo  Compounds  and  conventional  piston  en¬ 
gines  —  in  power  for  every  purpose  —  Curtiss- 
Wright  maintains  a  continuing  program  of 
advanced  research  and  development. 


DIvIftlonft  ond  Wholly  Owntd  SubsidiorlM  of  CurtIts-WrIghI  Corporotlon: 

WucRT  AttONACiiCAL  DtTiU0!«.  Wood‘Rid§»,  N,  J.  •  Paornxn  Dmatoit,  IV.  7.  •  PLA*nci  Dimioii,  Rm.  •  Electronic*  Ditision,  Carittmdu  JV.  7* 

Metals  Peoceseinc  Ditieion,  Bmffmim,  N,  Y.  •  Sticialtibs  Ditieion.  Wood^Rid^,  N,  7.  *  Utica-Beno  Contonatioh*  C/lieo»  MicA.  •  Exrovr  DmEioN,  Nwm  EorA.  Af.  T. 
Calowell  Wbscnt  Ditiewn,  AT.  7.  •  Aenoenteice  Development  Coepoiutiom»  Sonfo  Barhmra,  CmBf.  •  Rsebancm  Dituion,  CHfimm,  AT.  7*  *  Rm, 

Inevetrial  anr  Sobntipic  Prorvcte  Division.  CoUimU,  N.  7.  •  Cubtiee-Wricrt  Europa.  Af.  P.*  Amutmrdaim,  Tkm  Nmtkmrlmmdt  •  Tuhromotos  Ditieion.  Priocpco*.  Af.  7. 
MARQvsm  Metal  Prroocts  Diviseor,  Cf»OEfi7,  OAio  •  Cvrtiee-Wricrt  op  Canara  Ltr.,  Cm»dm  •  Propulsion  Reeearcm  Corporation.  Smmtm  Afpodpo.  Cott/. 
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Most  Students  Prefer 


Daily  for  First  Job 

By  Wilbur  Sims 


Athens,  Ohio 

A  poll  taken  recently  at  Ohio 
University  shows  that  75.7%  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  Re¬ 
porting  and  Editing  majors  will 
consider  work  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  a  possibility  for  their 
first  jobs. 

But  each  of  the  students  that 
checked  the  daily  newspaper  as 
“okay”  in  his  or  her  opinion  for 
a  first  job  also  checked  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.4  other  possibilities. 

Other  Preferences 

A  total  of  53  students  of  the 
70  questioned  indicated  they 
might  be  interested  in  taking 
their  first  jobs  on  dailies. 
Twelve  also  checked  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  as  a  possibility, 
six  checked  the  house  organs, 
five  indicated  radio-TV  news 
staffs,  and  a  like  number  indi¬ 
cated  magazine  and  feature 
writing.  Three  students  said 
they  possibly  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  promotional  work  such 
as  for  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
two  thought  public  relations 
might  be  interesting,  and  one 
each  indicated  advertising, 
movie  work,  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  news  bureau. 

Of  the  17  who  did  not  show  an 
interest  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  most  indicated  interest  in 
the  weekly  newspapers,  the 
house  organs,  or  promotional 
positions  as  first  jobs;  each  of 
these  was  checked  by  six  stu¬ 
dents.  Five  students  indicated 
an  interest  in  the  radio-TV  news 
area,  three  in  magazine  and 
feature  writing,  two  in  teach¬ 
ing,  and  one  each  in  foreign 
correspondence,  business  writ¬ 
ing,  creative  writing,  news  bu¬ 
reau  and  government. 


SSS  RM  Aw.,  Dtfi  P,  Nnv  Ywk  17,  N.  Y. 


Forty-two  male  students  and 
28  females  were  included  in  the 
survey. 

Idea  of  Salaries 


The  male  students  sought,  on 
the  average,  higher  salaries 
than  the  women.  The  men  in¬ 
dicated  thinking  that  beginning 
salaries  should  run  between 
$70-80  per  week,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $74.  The  women  thought 
they  should  receive  a  $60-70 
weekly  salary  range,  with  a 
$65  average. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women 
indicated  that  the  number  of 
hours  to  be  expected  of  a  new 
employe  should  be  between  40 
and  45,  but  a  greater  percentage 
of  men  showed  a  willingness  to 
work  longer  hours  on  their  first 
job. 

Men  and  women  students  also 
agreed  that  the  greatest  con¬ 
sideration  when  taking  a  job 
is  that  of  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  the  organization. 

With  the  female  students  ad¬ 
vancement  was  checked  by  71% 
responsibiity  by  50%,  adventure 
and  security  each  by  32%,  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  another  job  by 
25%,  good  hours  by  21%,  and 
five-day  week  by  10%,  as  con¬ 
siderations  for  taking  a  starting 
job. 

For  the  men,  the  percentages 
were  as  follows;  advancement, 
79;  responsibility  and  stepping 
stone  to  another  job,  each  40; 
adventure,  36;  security,  33; 
good  hours,  24;  and  five-day 
week,  19. 

Fear  of  Monotony 

The  reasons  why  the  young 
journalists  give  preference  to 
one  job  field  over  another  is 
interesting  to  note.  The  gen- 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


eral  reasons  were  the  same  for 
almost  all  the  students:  chal¬ 
lenge,  variety  of  work,  experi¬ 
ence,  security  and  sure  hours, 
and  the  push  for  quality.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  not  wanting  to  go  into 
one  type  of  job  or  another  were 
built  on  the  basis  of  two  fun¬ 
damental  complaints:  monotony 
and  lack  of  advancement  op¬ 
portunity. 

In  specific  instances  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field  students 
liked  the  appeal  of  handling 
“fresh”  news  and  the  idea  of 
getting  a  background  for  bigger 
and  better  things. 

Students  who  preferred  the 
radio-TV  field  seemed  to  think 
that  this  is  a  growing  field  and 
one  where  there  is  chance  for 
future  advancement. 

The  sore  spots  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field,  according  to 
the  students’  comments,  were 
the  “small  time”  idea,  the  “home 
spun  style,”  and  the  lack  of 
pressure  in  getting  out  material. 

Chance  for  Wooing 

The  survey  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground  regarding  their  future 
employment. 

The  fact  that  few  students 
checked  only  one  field  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  area  for  their  first  job 
would  tend  to  point  out  that 
the  various  media  could  benefit 
from  wooing  some  of  these  stu¬ 
dents.  The  data  regarding  the 
number  of  hours  that  students 
expected  to  work  on  the  first 
jobs,  and  the  salaries  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  seemingly  would  show 
that  the  students  know  about 
where  they  stand;  these  figures 
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are  very  much  in  line  with  ac¬ 
tual  practice. 

The  survey  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers  of  students  in 
each  class:  freshmen,  17  men 
and  IG  women;  sophomores, 
four  men  and  seven  women; 
juniors,  eight  men  and  si.x 
women;  seniors,  12  men  and  five 
women.  Also  included  was  one 
male  graduate  student. 

• 

No  Unemployment 
Pay  for  Shutdown 

Cleveland  . 

None  of  the  3,000  employes 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
yiewe  and  Press  is  entitled  to 
unemployment  compensation  for 
any  part  of  the  26-day  shut¬ 
down  of  the  three  papers  in 
November,  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Unemployment  Compensation 
has  ruled. 

The  bureau  said  the  em¬ 
ployes  were  not  entitled  to 
benefits  because  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  existed  at  the  three  pa¬ 
pers  during  the  shutdown,  Nov. 

1  to  26. 

William  M.  Davy,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  rul¬ 
ing  would  be  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Review. 


Alim  Santa  Claus 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Esther  Hamilton,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  columnist,  pre¬ 
sented  her  26th  annual  Alias 
Santa  Claus  Club  show  to  pro¬ 
vide  Christmas  food  orders  for 
the  needy  on  Dec.  1.  It  netted 
$36,426. 
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I rolD  You  BED  ^Y Wtte  A 

i^weMistfSED  i»«sEni^e-lij^. 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  printed  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  made  by  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  It  should  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  "T,”  If  you  are  unable  to 
use  the  complete  expression,  "Teletype 
printer,”  we’d  appreciate  your  using  the 
word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


The  word  "Teletypesetter”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  equipment  manu- 
faaured  and  supplied  by  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Corporation.  So  please  always  spell 
"Teletypesetter”  with  a  capital "T.”  When 
space  is  limited  or  to  avoid  repetition, 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  use  the 
contraction,  "IT'S.” 


TELETVPESETTER 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
2752  N.  Clyboum  Avo.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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^Brats  ’  Bite  Back 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

service  behind  him.  Most  are 
college  graduates  or  attend  col¬ 
lege  part  or  full  time  and  work 
to  support  themselves  and/or 
family.  A  surprising  number  of 
your  ‘boys’  are  married  and 
have  children.  Again  for  your 
files:  the  day  of  the  beardless 
youth,  staring  wide-eyed  at  the 
reporter  and  wishing  he  too 
could  wear  something  besides 
knickers,  is  gone.  Today’s  ‘boy’ 
pays  his  own  rent,  buys  his  own 
food,  dresses  in  a  business  suit 
and  has  responsibility  both  at 
home  and  at  work. 

There  are  times  during  the 
covering  of  a  story  that  a  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer  must 
rely  on  the  judgment,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conscientious  bearing 
of  the  ‘boy’  assigned  to  assist 
him.  Ask  any  real  newspaper¬ 
man,  he’ll  tell  you. 

There  must  be  a  word  to 
describe  your  statement  that 
all  office  ‘boys’  must  go  but  I 
cannot  find  it  in  the  dictionary. 
If  the  ‘boys’  go,  newspapers  go 
too.  Mr.  Kelly,  be  kind  to  your 
poor  office  ‘boys’ — one  of  them 
may  be  your  boss  some  day. 

Daniel  O’Malley 

Copyboy,  New  York  Daily  New$ 

*  *  * 

SIR:  I  have  just  finished 
reading,  with  great  interest, 
your  observations  in  E&P  re¬ 
garding  today’s  copyboys  and 
you  are  to  be  commended,  sir, 
on  the  fine  way  you  have  kept 
undisturbed  that  quaint,  musty 
old  mind  of  yours.  No  easy  task. 
I’ll  wager,  in  these  times  when 
so  many  fresh,  clean  ideas  are 
circulating  about,  blowing  away 
good,  old  feudal  dust. 

Because  of  modernism,  too 
many  of  the  old  standbys  are 
vanishing  from  the  American 
scene;  like  the  cuspidor  and  the 
cuckoo  clock.  It  is  comforting 
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to  know,  sir,  that  your  mind 
is  still  with  us  like  an  old  heir¬ 
loom. 

For  you,  sir,  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  crypt  sealed 
tightly  against  the  invasion  of 
revolutionaries  with  their  ideas 
of  a  40-hour  week,  old  age  pen¬ 
sions,  and  central  heating — all 
of  which  is  utter  humbug. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
sir,  how  you  must  suffer  to  see 
your  employes  growing  fat  and 
independent  on  the  dollar  an 
hour  that  is  doled  out  to  them, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
your  heart  and  a  Federal  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Law. 

Let  us  hope  and  trust,  sir, 
that  these  bwm  times  will  be 
short-lived.  But,  it  is  not 
enough  to  hope  and  wait.  We 
must  strike  out.  Today,  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  Next,  and  mark  me 
well,  sir,  unless  we  take  firm 
measures,  they’ll  he  demanding 
a  living  wage. 

Let  them  scoff  you,  sir,  for 
meeting  your  junior  employes 
with  “six-ounce  gloves,”  rather 
than  reason  and  understanding. 
Who  is  to  know  better  than  you 
at  which  you’re  more  adept. 

Let  them  snicker  at  your  de¬ 
claration  of  “open  warfare”. 
Don’t  forget,  sir,  they  laughed 
at  Don  Quixote  and  Primo  Car- 
nera! 

In  one  thing  only  do  I  find 
a  chink  in  your  armor.  It’s 
your  democratic  concession  to 
the  use  of  the  earthy  vagaries 
of  the  day  (“40  skins,  brats.” 
etc.) 

Tch-tch,  careful,  good  fellow. 
It’s  just  that  kind  of  jargon 
that  might  link  you  with  the 
Twentieth  Century.  And,  as  no 
doubt  you  will  agp’ee,  sir,  no 
good  can  ever  come  from  that 
age.  It’s  just  too  damn  new! 

Jack  Britton 
Copyboy,  New  York  Daily  Newe 

0  0* 

SIR:  In  regard  to  your 
article  on  officeboys,  I  have  but 
one  thing  to  say,  we  officeboys 
are  miserably  misunderstood. 

I  was  led  to  understand  that 
the  officeboy’s  job  was  to  be 
of  service  to  all  departments  in 
the  newspaper  office;  this,  sir, 
can  only  lead  to  eventual  suicide 
by  the  officeboy  or  boys.  All  de¬ 
partments  feel  that  their’s  is 
the  most  important  and  want 
immediate  service.  In  my  case, 
I  am  the  only  officeboy  at  our 
newspaper,  so  when  someone 
yells  “frog”  I’m  supposed  to 
jump.  Of  course,  on  larger  pa¬ 
pers  there  are  many  officeboys, 
but  our  lot  is  still  a  sorry  one, 
whether  it  be  a  large  or  small 
I  paper. 

1  Now,  to  get  down  to  real 


business,  we  don’t  go  out  for 
coffee  for  ourselves  because  we 
are  constantly  getting  it  for 
others.  As  for  the  package  bit 
— after  all,  we  are  getting  paid 
by  the  company,  so,  if  it  is  com¬ 
pany  business,  we  will  “gladly” 
do  it;  but  personal  errands, 
well,  if  we  do  it,  9  out  of  10 
times  at  the  moment  we  leave 
the  building,  somebody  wants 
us  for  something  important 
(really  important).  Then  all — 
breaks  loose. 

Oh,  yes,  what  makes  you 
think  we  have  to  be  coddled? 
All  we  want  is  a  fair  shake 
from  everyone.  After  all,  we 
are  HUMAN!  If  you  think  we 
must  go,  just  think  over  this 
one  statement  before  doing  any¬ 
thing  rash,  what  other  human 
beings  would  take  all  the  gripes, 
complaints,  and  other  abuses 
we  do  for  “40  skins  a  week”? 

So,  Mr.  Kelly,  in  all  the  “rat 
race”  described  above  we  soon 
develop  a  mind  of  our  own. 
Having  developed  minds  of  our 
own,  our  job  becomes  not  a 
chore  of  running  our  fool  heads 
off,  but  one  of  pleasure  and 
adapted  to  give  good  service 
to  all. 

Yours  with  no  hard  feelings 
and  deep  understanding  of  your 
viewpoint. 

Edward  M.  Gundersen 
Officeboy,  Glovereville  (N.Y.) 
Leader-Herald 

N.\IA  Members  Favor 
Localized  Promotion 

Reaction  from  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  to  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tributing  a  portion  of  their 
commission  income  to  a  national 
advertising  and  public  relations 
effort  (E&P,  Nov.  24,  Page  28) 
has  been  enthusiastically  favor¬ 
able. 

Initial  response  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  announced  by  NAIA 
Advertising  Committee  Chair¬ 
man,  Alan  H.  Miller,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.  In  his  report  to 
the  NAIA  Executive  (Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Miller  explained  that 
agent  members  were  uniformly 
eager  and  anxious  to  take  steps 
to  promote  their  independent 
local  agent  status. 

Mr.  Miller  noted  that  scores 
of  favorable  responses  arrive  in 
each  mail  at  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  association. 
“Naturally,”  he  added,  “the 
Advertising  Committee  is 
further  encouraged  to  continue 
with  its  explorations  of  suitable 
advertising  and  public  relations 
plans”  for  submission  to  the 
National  Board  of  State  Direc¬ 
tors  at  its  midyear  meeting  in 
Denver,  April  28-May  1. 
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Olympic  Color 
Photo  via  Radio 

St<x:kholm 

Using  color  separations  trans¬ 
mitted  by  FM  shortwave  radio 
to  London  thence  by  wire  to 
Stockholm,  a  distance  of  11,000 
miles,  Dagena  Nyheter  pub¬ 
lished  a  dramatic  Olympics 
Game  picture  Nov.  29  within  24 
hours  after  it  was  snapped. 

The  four  -  column  picture, 
showed  Lasse  Hall,  Swedish 
medalist  and  winner  of  the 
Modern  Pentathlon,  falling  ex¬ 
hausted  at  the  feet  of  a  team¬ 
mate.  Elaborate  preparations 
had  been  made  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  long-distance  trans¬ 
mission  of  color  separation  pa¬ 
per  negatives.  Register  marks 
were  put  on  the  picture  at  the 
sending  end  in  Melbourne. 

Of  major  assistance  in  pro¬ 
cessing  the  plates  for  a  press 
run  of  347,100  copies  was  the 
Stockholm  newspaper’s  specially 
designed  multi  -  router  which 
handles  eight  plates  at  a  time. 

• 

Refugees’  Job  Skills 
In  Newspapers’  Lists 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg  newspapers  are  co¬ 
operating  in  a  free  service  to 
help  Hungarian  refugees  who 
are  coming  here  to  obtain  jobs. 

The  Free  Press  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  are  working  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Employment  Service 
to  establish  contact  between 
local  businessmen  and  those 
seeking  jobs. 

Both  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  publish  without 
charge  lists  of  Hungarian  refu¬ 
gees  and  their  qualifications. 

As  a  further  assist  to  the 
refugees,  the  participating 
groups  furnish  interpreters. 

• 

Supreme  Court  Silent 
On  ‘Trial  by  Press’ 

Washington 

For  the  second  time,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  trial  of  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Sheppard  of  Cleveland,  who 
is  serving  a  life  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife. 

His  counsel,  in  asking  the 
court  again  to  review  the  case, 
said  “Roman  holiday”  trials, 
referring  to  wide  newspaper 
coverage  and  television  han¬ 
dling  of  the  case,  would  become 
a  pattern  for  the  country  if  the 
conviction  were  allowed  to 
stand.  There  was  no  comment 
from  the  court. 
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in  New  England 


There’s  a  heady  excitement  about  swooping 
down  a  slope,  the  glittering  snow  flying  as  your 
skis  cut  into  it,  a  fresh  wind  whipping  against 
your  face  •  .  .  it’s  an  excitement  that’s  pulling 
an  ever-increasing  tide  of  winter  sports  enthusi¬ 
asts  to  the  long  white  hillsides  of  New  England 
.  .  .  making  them  so  impatient  to  get  there  they 
can’t  seem  to  travel  fast  enough.  Latest  plans 
for  the  New  England  ski  season  call  for  ski 
planes  operated  by  the  major  airlines,  and  heli¬ 
copters  to  carry  the  eager  skiers  directly  to  the 
slopes. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  the  alert 
Yankees  are  going  all-out  to  accommodate  the 
rising  flood  of  year-round  vacationers  ...  a 
flood  that  has  grown  from  an  annual  $250- 
million  business  in  1934-1935  to  over  $l-billion 
today  .  .  .  with  every  indication  pointing  toward 
the  $2-billion  mark  in  the  near  future. 

No  matter  the  season,  the  vacationers  keep 
trooping  in  .  .  .  for  Ashing,  hunting,  boating, 
skiing,  skin  diving,  camping,  and  just  plain  old- 
fashioned  American  sightseeing.  And  whenever 
they  come,  wherever  they  go,  they  spend  money 
.  .  .  for  food,  for  supplies  and  equipment,  for 
souvenirs  and  fun. 

Any  area  that  commands  the  buying  power  of 
this  recreation-minded  people  is  bound  to 
amount  to  a  marketing  bonanza  .  .  .  especially 
when  it’s  tacked  on  to  a  full-blooded  economy, 
to  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  country. 
No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  you’ll  find  a 
ready  market  in  New  England  if  you’ll  take  a 
timely  tip  and  sell  it  through  the  New  England 
Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  thsso  newspaper  ieaders: 

CONNECTICUT— Anoiiia  SmUmI  (E>. 
Bridicport  Nosl  (S).  SridiMort  EWl- 
Tclttna  (SSE),  Brittol  P>rtH  (E>. 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Courant 
(S).  Hartford  Tiiaca  (E),  SaHdta 
Record-Journal  (SAE).  New  Britain 
Herald  (E).  New  Haetn  Retiatw  (EAS). 
Norwich  Bullatin  and  Record  (SAE). 
Torrinitoa  Reiirtir  (C),  Watarhury  Re- 
puklican  A  American  (SAE).  Waterhury 
Republican  (HAS). 
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HAINE— Banear  Daily  Nawt  (H). 
VERNONT— Barra  Timet  (E>.  Benninp- 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlinfton  Frtt  Praa 
(H),  Rutiand  Herald  (H). 
NASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Glob*  (MAE). 
Boston  Globa  (S),  Brxkton  Entcrariti  A 
Timas  (E),  Fall  Rhrar  Herald  Ncyrs  (E). 
Fitct^l  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E).  Haecrhill  Gaxette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eafla-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E). 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  httsfield 
Barkshira  Eaila  (E),  Taunton  Gaiatte 


(E),  Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E).  Wor- 
cester  Telepram  and  Erenint  Gaiatte 
(MAE).  Worcester  Sunday  Telearam  (S>. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor. 
Htriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  Newt  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISUND  — West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Timet  (E),  Proridenca 
Bulletin  (E),  Prudence  Journal  (M), 
Protidenca  Journal  (S).  Woonsocket  Call 

(E). 
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Outlook  Bright,  But  '57 
Calls  for  Harder  Work 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(First  of  Two  Articles) 
Newspapers  should  continue 
to  show  circulation  j^ains  in 
1957,  based  largely  on  popula¬ 
tion  growth  and  continued 
prosperity.  However,  as  in 
1956,  the  upward  trend  will  be 
marked  by  “tougher  going” 
saleswise,  and  setbacks  could 
result  if  pi'ice  increases  are  put 
into  effect. 

Such  is  the  general  opinion 
reflected  in  a  cross-section  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  E&P  among  circu¬ 
lation  managers,  coast  to  coast. 
In  general,  the  picture  looks 
good  for  1957,  but  increased 
))ublishing  costs  may  force 
many  newspapers  to  increase 
prices,  which  can  be  a  deterrent 
to  circulation  totals. 

Outlook  Bright 
Following  is  a  roundup  of 
comments  obtained  by  E&P: 

“I  can  see  no  reason  why 
newspapers  in  our  area  will 
not  continue  to  show  circula¬ 
tion  gains  in  1957,”  said  Ivan 
G.  Sundberg,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
“We  may  decide  to  increase 
our  Sunday  rate  during  1957, 
but  1  do  not  think  there  will 
be  a  change  in  our  daily  rates.” 

Puzzles  Still  Popular 
Mr.  Sundberg  said  that  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  newspapers  will 
continue  to  promote  sales 
through  carrier  contests  and 
other  promotions  during  1957. 
Newspapers,  he  added,  may  not 
run  more  contests  than  they 
are  now  doing,  but  they  will 
certainly  strive  to  get  a  better 
return  for  their  money  spent, 
by  careful  analysis  of  their 
activities. 

“I  believe  many  newspapers 
will  take  steps  to  improve  their 
product  in  view  of  competition 
with  television  for  the  readers’ 
time,”  he  added.  “Some  may 
explore  new  ideas  in  make-up 
and  search  for  features  that 
will  attract  readership.” 

Such  improvement  in  editorial 
content  should  help  circulation 
managers  with  their  sales  and 
aid  them  to  hold  or  better  their 
circulation  totals,  Mr.  Sundberg 
pointed  out.  He,  like  several 
others  included  in  the  E&P 
survey,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  many  papers  will  continue 
to  use  puzzle  type  contests,  in¬ 
cluding  jackpot  prizes. 


E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
summed  up  the  outlook  for 
next  year  by  asserting,  “News¬ 
papers  in  our  area  who  want 
to  pay  the  price  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  show  gains  in  circulation  in 
1957.” 

Speaking  for  the  R&T,  Mr. 
Schwartz  said  he  does  not  an¬ 
ticipate  a  price  increase  in  the 
near  future. 

Intelligent  carrier  promotion 
and  motivation,  as  well  as  any 
substantial  improvement  in  the 
editorial  product,  will  help  in¬ 
crease  circulation,  said  Mr. 
Schwartz.  “The  big  problem 
with  carrier  circulation  is  to 
provide  reasonable  cost  prizes 
that  will  stimulate  carriers  to 
make  the  necessary  sales  calls.” 
he  explained. 

Warns  About  Costs 

He,  too,  pointed  out  that 
thousands  of  people  are  still 
answering  puzzle  contests  every 
week,  probably  both  because 
they  enjoy  working  the  puzzle, 
and  after  working  it,  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  entry,  if  the  cost  is 
small.  He  added  that  it  has 
been  his  experience  that  the 
number  of  entries  received  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  prizes. 

Mr.  Schwartz  sounded  a 
warning  about  the  narrowing 
of  profit  margins  and  the  need 
for  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper  to  watch  their  costs 
and  try  to  reduce  those  that 
are  not  productive  sufficiently 
to  warrant  their  expenditure. 

Another  Midwest  viewpoint 
was  offered  by  James  M.  Ran¬ 
kin,  director  of  circulation  for 
Capper  Publications,  including 
the  Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Daily  Capital.  Mr. 
Rankin  cautioned  that  all  pro¬ 
cedures  and  efforts  must  be 
tailored  to  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  city  of  publication 
and  the  territory  in  which  the 
paper  is  circulated.  Viewed 
from  the  Topeka  area,  the 
prospects  are  as  follow: 

Moisture  Can  Help 

“A  modest  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  totals  is  anticipated  for 
1957  because  of  some  popula¬ 
tion  gain  and  the  fact  that 
more  industries  are  moving  in¬ 


to  the  Midwest.  However,  since 
emphasis  must  be  constantly 
stressed  in  connection  with  the 
shortage  and  increased  cost  of 
newsprint,  we  do  not  expect 
this  over-all  increase  to  be  as 
great  as  that  in  some  recent 
years.  Drought  condition  in  the 
Midwest  will  have  a  bearing  on 
circulation  gains,  too,  particu¬ 
larly  on  mail  circulation;  with 
sufficient  moisture  this  Winter 
and  Spring,  business  could  show 
considerable  improvement. 

“We  are  seriously  considering 
a  price  increase  —  both  daily 
and  Sunday  —  to  subscribers 
with  no  change  in  single-copy 
prices.  General  publishing  costs 
have  been  lifted  higher  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter  and  this 
will  continue  into  the  new  year. 
These  costs  must  necessarily 
be  offset  wherever  possible  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  an  increase  in  either 
the  advertising  or  circulation 
rates,  or  both.  Circulation  man¬ 
agers  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  more  revenue. 

“As  sub.scription  prices  con¬ 
tinue  upward,  sales  resistance 
will  increase,  thus  requiring 
more  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
circulation  personnel  if  present 
circulation  peaks  are  to  be 
maintained.  Personal  interviews 
with  prospects  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  maintaining 
circulation,  and  good,  lively 
carrier  contests  will  play  an 
important  part  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

Need  Better  Product 

“It  also  follows  that  to  hold 
present  circulation  totals  much 
attention  must  be  given  to 
newspapers  editorially.  The  bet¬ 
ter  the  newspaper  and  the 
wider  its  editorial  appeal,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  withstand 
sales  resistance  resulting  from 
higher  subscription  prices.  The 
editorial  content  should  be 
kept  lively  and  timely.  Exten¬ 
sive  local  coverage,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  fields  of  community 
interest,  is  important. 

“There  is  probably  no  more 
avid  group  of  people  than  the 
cross-word  puzzle  fans.  Once 
a  fan,  always  a  fan.  For  that 
reason  it  seems  a  good  idea  to 
continue  the  prize  puzzle  con¬ 
tests  as  an  annual  promotion 
to  attract  new  subscribers  and 
to  interest  old  ones.” 

Turning  to  the  Eastern  re¬ 
gion,  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Sentinel,  presents  an 
optimistic  viewpoint  for  smaller 
dailies.  He  thinks  there  will  be 
circulation  gains  in  1957,  but 
feels  certain  that  newspapers 
will  have  to  do  more  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work,  including  carrier 
contests  and  their  methods, 
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along  with  improving  the  edi- 
torial  content.  He  feels  the 
jackpot  puzzle  contest  craze 
has  passed  its  zenith  in  his 
area,  but  believes  that  many 
papers  are  looking  for  new 
types  of  promotion  to  build 
circulation. 

Canadian  Viewpoint 

H.  H.  Turnbull,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines  (Ont.)  Standard,  voiced 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  story, 
expressing  optimism  for  stUl 
further  circulation  gains  in 
1957.  Canadian  papers,  he  said, 
are  generally  divided  as  to 
whether  increase  prices  will 
become  a  necessity  in  the  year 
ahead. 

Carrier  contests,  said  Mr. 
Turnbull,  have  proved  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  increasing 
circulation  and  maintaining 
carrier  interest.  As  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  he  views  improv¬ 
ing  the  editorial  content  as  “a 
sign  of  a  progressive  and  vigor¬ 
ous  management  and  a  very- 
necessary  adjunct  of  promo¬ 
tion.” 

He  reported  the  puzzle  con¬ 
test  craze  is  dying  out  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

He  believes  that  1957  calls 
for  a  “tight  ship”  from  the 
standpoint  of  rising  costs, 
meaning  that  circulation  ex¬ 
penditures  must  be  thoroughly 
justified,  particularly  from  a 
promotion  standpoint. 

Two-Way  Radio  Aida 
Home  Delivery 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
introduced  two-way  radio  to 
guarantee  home  delivery,  which 
is  handled  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  via  independent  news¬ 
dealers. 

Home  delivery  subscribers 
are  urged  to  first  call  their 
local  newsdealer  and  if  they 
cannot  contact  him,  then  call 
the  Daily  News  Home  Delivery- 
Department.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  will  relay  the  subscriber’s 
name  and  address  by  two-way- 
radio  to  a  special  Daily  News 
representative  stationed  in  that 
area.  Subscribers  can  call  as 
late  as  6:15  p.m.  daily  and 
still  have  the  paper  delivered. 

• 

Kelly-Sniitli  Named 

Indianapolis 

Kelly-Smith  Co.  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  national  advertising 
representatives  by  the  Hun¬ 
tington  (Ind.)  Herald -Pren 
and  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial.  Both  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 
The  Kelly-Smith  organization 
has,  for  several  years,  represen¬ 
ted  other  Pulliam  papers. 
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39th  in  a  Series  of  Office  Profiles  Now  Running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


Charlie  Blood — 

“a  Bump  of  Curiosity” 

This  is  Charles  I.  Blood.  In  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  he’s  the  dean  of  Star  employees.  When 
he  started  delivering  The  Star  in  1884,  the  paper 
was  only  four  years  old  and  its  founder,  Colonel 
William  Rockhill  Nelson,  could  still  be  seen  on 
the  loading  dock  in  overalls,  parceling  out 
bundles  to  carriers. 

Charlie  delivered  The  Star  on  foot,  cov¬ 
ering  the  six  miles  daily  and  twice  on  Saturday. 
The  street  Cars  he  occasionally  “hopped”  of¬ 
fered  riders,  nothing  more  substantial  for 
warmth  in  winter  than  hay  from  bales  scattered 
on  the  floor. 

In  1888,  when  Charlie  finished  high  school, 
he  began  helping'  The  Star’s  Kansas  City,  Kan¬ 
sas,  reporter,  copying  small  news  items.  How¬ 
ever,  he  held  onto  his  paper  route.  Later 
Charlie  was  given  the  job  covering  Armourdale 
and  Argentine  at  $5  a  week.  As  job  insurance, 
Charlie  also  sold  ads. 

When  The  Star  moved  to  its  own  new 
building  at  8th  and  Wyandotte  (and  from  4  up 
to  8  pages),  Charlie  already  was  a  full-fledged 
reporter.  The  Star  had  two  telephones — one 
for  news  use  and  one  for  business.  Here  Charlie 
made  his  first  phone  call,  warily  cranking  the 
box  on  the  wall,  to  inquire  about  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  fire. 

In  1905  Charlie  became  city  editor  of  the 
morning  edition,  a  post  he  held  until  1939.  In 
this  34-year  period  he  trained  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  outstanding  reporters. 

Among  exciting  incidents  Charlie  recalls 
was  the  time  an  indignant  mayor,  J.  J.  Dav¬ 
enport,  a  target  of  editorial  criticism,  stormed 
into  the  office  waving  a  huge  pistol  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  wipe  out  the  staff.  A  brass  spittoon 
in  the  hand  of  City  Editor  Ralph  Stout  cooled 
off  his  mayorship,  who  meanwhile  was  covered 
from  behind  a  post  by  William  B.  Campbell, 
reporter,  with  a  .38  revolver. 

A  choleric  reader  once  telephoned  Charlie 
and  tore  his  Star  to  bits  in  front  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  He  was  angry  because  The  Star  carried 
race  track  results  on  the  front  page.  “Why  don’t 
you  print  uplifting  news?”  he  shouted.  “Why 
don’t  you  run  something  from  the  Bible?” 

The  thought  was  a  good  one.  Every  night 
for  30  years  Charlie  copied  down  in  lead  pencil 
a  Bible  text  for  the  editorial  page.  He  has  copied 


all  the  Bible,  verse  by  verse.  It’s  the  most 
fascinating  serial  ever  published,  he  insists. 

“There  was  drama  in  penciling  that  verse 
every  night.  In  what  crisis  would  it  come  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  like  a  pointing  finger?” 

CHARLIE  BLOOD  was  once  asked  what 
qualities  a  reporter  needs.  “A  good  re¬ 
porter,”  he  said,  “must  be  curious,  full  of  won¬ 
der.  I  lose  interest  in  a  man  who  says,  ’Yeah, 
I  covered  a  story  like  that  last  year.’  He  didn’t. 
Everything  that  happens  is  different  from 
everything  that  ever  happened  before.  Because 
a  music  critic  I  once  sent  to  cover  a  Sunday 
school  entertainment  didn’t  scorn  the  assign¬ 
ment,  she  heard  a  young  girl  who  sang  like 
Jenny  Lind.  Encouraged  and  guided  by  The 
Star’s  critic,  the  girl  went  on  to  become  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  sensation.  Her  name:  Marion 
Talley.” 

Recently  a  fellow  worker  followed  the 
amazing  veteran  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 
“Charlie  tripped  down  those  stairs  like  a  three- 
year-old,”  he  relates.  “He  was  searching  for 
his  pipe  and  not  even  holding  onto  the  hand 
rail.  Not  only  that;  he  wasn’t  even  wearing 
glasses!  At  86!” 

Today  Charlie  edits  The  Star’s  40  Years 
Ago  column.  A  sight  that  delights  Star  people 
is  Charlie  seated  erect  before  a  bound  volume 
of  The  Star,  briskly  copying  items  in  longhand 
from  the  brittle,  yellow  pages. 

Workers  like  Charlie  Blood  keep  The  Star 
youthful,  vigorous,  moving  ahead  —  another 
reason  why — 
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Libel  Verdict 
On  Obscenity 
Awaits  Appeal 

Does  a  finding  of  obscenity 
negate  the  privileged  report  of 
a  judicial  proceeding? 

The  question,  apparently 
without  answer  in  any  high 
court  decisions  up  to  now,  has 
arisen  in  a  Virginia  case  which 
resulted  in  a  jury  verdict  of 
$25,000  for  libel  against  the 
Afro-American  Newspapers  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Carl  Murphy,  president  of 
the  Negro  newspaper  group, 
is  seeking  the  intervention  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  other  in¬ 
terested  groups  in  an  appeal 
to  the  higher  costs. 

Unfit  to  Print 

The  publication  of  a  report 
based  upon  the  pleadings  in  a 
divorce  action  was  found  to  be 
privileged  as  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  and  without  malice. 
However  the  case  went  to  the 
jury  on  the  point  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  published  was  unfit  to  print. 
The  judge,  J.  G.  Jefferson  Jr., 
instructed  that  this  constituted 
an  exception  to  privilege. 

The  parts  of  the  story  which 
the  jury  held  to  be  obscene 
were  quotations  from  the  plead¬ 
ings  to  the  effect  that  the  white 
plaintiff  had  bared  her  bosom 
and  raised  her  dress  in  her 
garden  in  the  presence  of  a 
male  Negro,  flirted  with  him, 
and  had  thrown  kisses  to  him, 
and  that  the  plaintiff,  as  al¬ 
leged  by  the  wife  in  the  divorce 
action,  had  spent  a  night  in 
the  home  of  her  husband. 

The  papers  in  the  divorce  ac¬ 
tion  were  not  sealed. 

‘Recognized  Law’ 

Denying  a  motion  to  set 
aside  the  verdict.  Judge  Jeffer¬ 
son  stated;  "This  exception  to 
the  privilege  of  being  matter 
unfit  to  print  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  in  the  law 
books  and  is  so  stated  in  both 
Corpus  Juris  Secundum  and 
American  Jurisprudence  and  in 
various  cases  decided  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  which 
were  in  Virginia. 

"While  this  seems  to  be 
recognized  law,  the  attorneys 
in  this  case  on  either  side  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  case  in 
the  United  States  in  which  this 
particular  abuse  of  privilege 
has  come  to  a  higher  court. 
This  fact  weakens  to  a  certain 
extent  the  force  of  this  law.” 

Publisher  Murphy  called  it 


"a  disastrous  precedent”  as  to 
a  privileged  right  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

An  appeal  is  being  taken  to 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Marshall  A.  Levin,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  representing  the  Afro- 
American,  said  the  defense 
contended  in  the  trial  court  that 
publication  of  allegations  in  the 
divorce  action  was  not  an  ob¬ 
scene  act,  but  did  agree  that  in 
a  criminal  case  involving,  say, 
the  publication  of  obscene  ma¬ 
terial,  a  newspaper  would  not 
be  privileged  to  publish  the 
evidence  merely  because  it  was 
admitted. 

The  appellants  contend  that 
if  the  newspaper  were  guilty  of 
publishing  obscene  material,  it 
would  be  an  offense  against 
the  State,  and  not  a  matter  of 
a  libel  of  the  third  party  named 
in  a  divorce  action. 

The  judge.  Attorney  Levin 
reported,  asked  why  the  Afro- 
American  w'ent  into  details  of 
the  case  instead  of  merely 
stating  that  adultery  was 
charged.  That,  the  defense  ar¬ 
gued,  would  then  have  given 
grounds  for  libel  action. 

The  defense  further  contends, 
Mr.  Levin  said,  that  if  the 
verdict  in  this  case  is  allowed 
to  stand,  persons  named  in 
investigations  of  communism 
would  have  grounds  for  suing 
newspapers  which  published 
proceedings  of  the  inquiries. 

Couple  Settled  Case 

The  libel  plaintiff,  Aline 
Owens,  was  named  the  third 
party  in  a  divorce  action  filed 
by  Arthur  W.  Mitchell,  the  first 
Negro  Democrat  elected  to 
Congress,  against  his  wife. 

The  Mitchells  were  reconciled 
March  20,  1952,  and  the  court 
ordered  that  papers  in  the  case 
be  placed  among  the  ended 
causes  of  the  court. 

When  the  case  was  before  the 
court,  the  Afro’s  report  of  the 
papers  of  record  in  the  case  and 
the  papers  were  compared 
minutely  and  the  court  agreed 
that  the  published  account,  al¬ 
though  not  as  detailed  as  the 
record,  was  a  fair  and  accurate 
one,  and  that  the  papers  in  the 
case  had  not  been  sealed,  there¬ 
fore  publications  was  privileged 
except  that  the  matter  of  ob¬ 
scenity  entered  the  picture. 

Counsel  for  the  complainant 
argued  that  under  Virginia  law, 
any  account  of  alleged  rela¬ 
tions  between  whites  and  Ne¬ 
groes  was  obscene  and  tended 
to  breach  the  peace  and  that 
therefore  the  publication  was 
not  privileged.  The  court  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question  of  obscenity 
to  the  jury. 


News  Items  Given 
On  Telephone  Call 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  public  news  service  is 
being  operated  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser- Journal,  pro¬ 
viding  news  bulletins  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  simply  by  dialing 
a  special  phone  number. 

The  service  is  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  Similar  service  has  been 
provided  by  newspapers  in 
Sweden  for  several  years.  ( E&P, 
Dec.  25,  1954,  page  36.) 

In  pioneering  this  news  serv¬ 
ice  here,  R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said:  “We  feel  that  we 
are  fulfilling  our  mission  in 
the  community  of  gathering 
and  providing  the  news  for  our 
people.  Because  the  Advertiser- 
Journal  covers  more  news  than 
all  other  media  combined  in  this 
area,  we  are  aware  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  information  on 
a  flash  basis  in  these  tense 
times.” 

• 

N.  Y.  Times  Names 
New  Science  Editor 

After  26  years  in  the  city 
room  of  the  New  York  Times, 
William  L.  Laurence  has  been 
made  science  editor  to  succeed 
Waldemar  Kaempffert,  who 
died  Nov.  27. 

When  Mr.  Laurence  went  to 
the  Times  from  the  New  York 
World  in  1930,  he  was  the  first 
reporter  on  a  daily  newspaper 
to  be  assigned  exclusively  to 
science  news.  He  won  two  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  for  science  reporting 
and  in  1945  was  selected  by  the 
War  Department  to  write  the 
story  of  the  atom  bomb. 

As  science  editor,  Mr.  Laur¬ 
ence  will  write  editorials  on 
scientific  subjects,  will  conduct 
the  Sunday  science  column,  and 
will  be  on  call  for  news  room 
assignments. 

• 

Jury  Throws  Out 
Coleman  Libel  Claim 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Newark  Star-Ledger  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  a  $600,000 
libel  suit  brought  against  it  by 
Aaron  H.  Coleman,  a  former 
radar  laboratory  worker  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

A  jury  handed  up  a  unani¬ 
mous  “no  cause  of  action”  ver¬ 
dict  in  the  civil  case  after 
hearing  testimony  for  two 
weeks.  The  plaintiff  based  his 
case  on  news  stories  published 
when  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  conducting  his  in¬ 
quiry  of  alleged  espionage. 
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Lou  Nova’s 
Libel  Verdict 
Is  Reversed 

Los  Angeus 
The  California  appellate  court 
has  reversed  a  $60,000  libel 
judgment  granted  boxer  Lou 
Nova  against  Vincent  X.  Fla¬ 
herty,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
sports  columnist,  and  the  Hearst 
Publishing  Co. 

The  court  reversed  the  award 
made  by  a  jury  on  the  ground 
that  the  trial  judge  erred  in 
his  instructions  to  the  jury. 

Called  Cowardly 

Mr.  Nova  had  sued  Mr.  Fla¬ 
herty  and  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  over  a  column  written 
May  17,  1953,  in  which  the 
columnist  had  referred  to  the 
boxer’s  fight  several  years  be¬ 
fore  against  Joe  Louis.  The 
column  commented  on  Mr. 
Nova’s  “cowardly  appearance” 
at  the  fight  and  said  the  boxer 
“was  like  a  frightened,  scream¬ 
ing  child  at  vaccination  time.” 

The  appellate  court  said  that 
the  trial  court  judge  had  in 
effect  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  publication  was  “libelous  as 
a  matter  of  law”  and  “in  es¬ 
sence  that  the  words  complained 
of  were  false  as  a  matter  of 
law.” 

The  effect  of  the  trial  judge’s 
instructions  were  to  invalidate 
the  defenses  of  both  truth  and 
fair  comment  and  criticism,  the 
court  said. 

“There  was  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  produced  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  the  truth  of  the  words 
and  that  the  performance  by 
the  plaintiff  in  the  fight  with 
Joe  Louis  was  cravenous,”  the 
court  said. 

Other  Writers  Quoted 

The  courth  cited  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  four-day  trial  of 
Louis,  and  Gene  Tunney,  for¬ 
mer  heavyweight  champion. 

“He  (Nova)  seemed  really 
frightened,”  Louis  testified. 

“God  knows  he  was  timid  and 
slightly  cowardly  ...  It  was 
pathetic  .  .  .  Nova  not  only 
gave  the  appearance  of  being 
frightened,  he  was  frightened,” 
said  Tunney. 

The  court  cited  similar  testi¬ 
mony  or  newspaper  comments 
on  the  fight  from  Bill  Corum, 
New  York  Joumal-Ameriean; 
Dave  Egan,  Boston  Record; 
Dan  Parker,  New  York  Mirror; 
Austin  Lake,  Boston  American; 
and  Jimmy  Powers,  New  York 
News. 
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Gov.Hsrnman  Review  of  Year 
Acts  to  Speed  (Continued  from  page  11) 

News  Flow  pose  graft  and  racketeer! 


that  newspaper  advertising  con-  speech,  Herbert  Brucker  editor 
nf  tinues  its  dominant  position  in  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cottr- 

*^*^**^**'  •*  today’s  marketing  picture.”  ant,  and  chairman  of  the  Free- 

{Continued  from  page  11)  TV,  newspapers,  and  adver-  dom  of  Information  Committee 

_  tising  generally  took  their  share  of  the  American  Society  of 

,  lx.  of  government  probing,  along  Newspaper  Editors,  equated 
^se  atid  racketwnng.  newsprint.  As  the  year  communism  with  treason. 

Wallace  Turner  and  William  ,tarted  with  what  was  described  on.  u  • 

Lambert  of  the  PorUamd  Oro-  as  the  new^orinrsh^^^  — ®  agency  com- 

newsprint  snort-  ^193,011  survived  an  anti-trust 


Wallace  Turner  and  William 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Lambert  of  the  Portlcmd  Ore- 
With  another  legislative  ses-  gonian  brought  to  light  gamb- 


ses-  gan^an  orougni  10  i.gnt  gamo-  30  ,,  ^^ree  Con-  .^it  settled  by  consent  decries 

Sion  coming  up.  Gov  A^verell  lers  profiteering  on  a  city  coli-  ^ sessional  committees  undertook  Sned  by  the  Ai^S  S?- 
Harriman  has  reshuffled  his  Mum  site;  George  Thiem  of  the  separate  studies.  One  Congres-  aS  of  AdterStn^AwS 

^rsonal  SUIT  in  what  he  calls  Chicago  iJaUg  New,  t^k  the  sional  idea  quickly  squashed  as  ThTAmen^arNewsLoe^^^ 
‘‘a  campaigrn  to  bring  the  issues  hd  off  a  scandal  in  the  state  ^  American  XNewspaper  ruo- 


»  ...C  »a  oil  a  scanuai  in  ine  siaie  unnecessary  was  to  have  large  Association  and  from 

to  the  people,”  and  to  pm  the  auditor’s  affairs;  Steve  Trum-  newspapers  limit  their  adver-  llther 


“secrecy  in  government”  label  bull  of  the  Miami  Herald 
on  his  Republican  opponents.  cracked  down  on  a  real  estate 
Mr.  Harriman  named  Daniel  racket;  the  Columbu,  (Ohio) 
P.  Moynihan,  a  member  of  his  Citizen  staff  set  out  to  rid  the 
staff,  to  a  new  post  as  coordi-  City  of  spielers  and  pitchmen 
nator  of  facts  about  the  ac-  who  prey  on  gullible  house- 


cracked  do^  on  a  real  es^re  drastic  changes  were  fore- 

rlS-  inhini  P®’'®  seen,  by  Paul  B.  West,  presi- 

Citixen  out  to  riH  thp  Senate  Internal  Security  dent  of  the  Association  of  Na- 

r  V  of  ?nTpW,  Committee,  with  Senator  East-  tional  Advertisers,  or  Frederic 

City  of  spielers  and  pitchmen  ^  chairman,  investigated  a  R.  Gamble,  president  of  4-As. 
who  prey  on  gullible  house-  ’  ..  ..  v,oi,iuic,  ^ 

tivities  of  state  departments,  holders.  so-called  infiltration  of  city  Gamble:  “The  15% 

with  the  title  of  assistant  sec-  Victor  Riesel,  syndicated  ^  ommunis  s.  ume  supplies  the  incentive  for  the 

retai*y  for  reports,  a  job  paying  labor  reporter  of  the  New  York  development  of  advertising  by 


$10,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  Mr.  Moy 


Daily  Mirror,  was  blinded  by  obtu^elt  Srthei^^busfness^  advertising  agencies.’ 
acid  thrown  into  his  face  by  a  .  x,.-  -  — j. 


^f'y'-ldthe.oidthr.w.rfro™  t a.  betas  tav.,.is.tad  dd. 

fi^d  b,  thel,  nd„olie,  b,  a.  cons,™  and 


Fifth  Amendment  or  for  othei  networks  were  taking  their  turn 
reasons,  refused  to  talk.  These  at  being  investigated  as  mo- 


agencies  to  the  governor’s  of-  police  were  sent  to  jail  for  five 

fice,  and  thence  to  the  public.  Jears  for  their  part  in  what  ^  ""P®!  "  -  ”  -  -  -  ' 

_ my  ^  •  iiV  •  .  11  j  •  spective  papers.  In  a  public  the  .Attorney  General. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Moynihan  in  U.S.  officials  called  a  conspira-  e  i  e 

his  former  job  as  assistant  to  cy  to  obstruct  justice.  —  _ 

Jonathan  Bingham,  the  govern-  ^n  8-page  survey  report  was  |  YOU  061  011  EXTRA 

ors  secretary,  13  Robert  D.  ^^^e  by  a  team  of  10  New  '  ^ 

Kasmire  Jr.  of  Albany,  director  rimes  reporters  on  the  !  d-,  -  -  -  -  ... 

Scitt  s4?e“  Depart-nt'^tf  i  R  H  N  1 1  Q  ^ 

Commerce.  Mr  Ka.smire  is  a  ^Editor^' kept  up  the  battle!  D  U  ll  U  0  » 

17r  It  7  correspond-  |  IJu" 

aJ^d  Press  ^he  Republican  Party’s  cam- |  P  ITV -Jljlfc 

Robert  L  McManus,  deputy  Ul  I  I 

director  of  the  State  Depart-  overlook  no  opportunity  that.  T - 

ment  of  Commerce  Division  of  Prudence,  can  be  taken  to  i 

Publicity,  has  been  assigned  bring  about  a  progressive  el.mi-  WheO  YOU  bUY 

temporarily  as  an  assisTant  narion  of  he  barriers  that  m- ■  7 

secretary  to  the  Governor,  sue-  ‘®>-^®»;f  free  flow  of  |  -  mmwmmu 

ceeding  James  L.  Sundquist,  "®^®’  J?®  Dem^rats  con-.  Hill  IIYIJ 

who  resigned.  Mr.  McManus  is  ‘^®"'."®^  ,.^^®  ^d- |  IJIII  M  I  M 

a  former  legislative  correspond-  m‘n‘stration  for  “witholding  in-  Wblflll  • 

ent  for  the  BinpAamton  (N.Y.)  "®f^®‘^  ^y,C®?'*fress  I  ^  > 

Pffgg  and  the  people  to  make  impor-  I 

Charles  Van  Devander,  the  n  m  I  i 

governor’s  press  secretaiV,  is  (D.-Calif.)  held  * 

‘he  Spotlight  on  secrecy  in  gov-  I  K  ■ 


nation  of  the  barriers  that  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
news.”  The  Democrats  con¬ 
demned  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 


expected  to  devote  more  time  .  _. 

to  speechwriting  for  Mr.  Harri-  office, 

man,  leaving  day-to-day  press  Rfs®arch  eyes  focused  on 

dealings  to  his  assistant,  Walter  newspaper  advances 

Mordaunt,  a  former  legislative  Automatic  branch  plants  of, 
correspondent  for  the  Albany  newspapers  were  foreseen  A 

(N.Y.)  Times-Union.  Photo¬ 

composition  methods  to  produce  , 
*  advertising  material  and  some  | 

n-e  TWT  vr  editorial  feature  copy.  ' 

Ixlfts  to  War  Vets  More  than  600  newspapers 

In  its  annual  “Gift  Lift”  to  were  accepting  ROP  color  (one  i 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans,  or  more  colors  and  black)  ad-  I 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri-  vertising.  The  first  Newspaper 
con  distributed  more  than  $50,-  ROP  Color  Conference  took 
000  worth  of  presents  this  week  place  in  Chicago,  Sept.  27-28. 
in  eight  hospitals  in  the  metro-  Standing  on  the  sidelines, 
politan  area.  Gifts  also  were  Richard  C.  Doane,  president  of 
delivered  to  the  homes  of  many  International  Paper  Company, 
serious  war  casualties  who  no  declared  in  the  company’s  an- 
longer  are  in  hospitals.  The  nual  report: 

Journal  -  American’s  corps  of  “The  press  has  met  the  chal- 
Aid-a-Vets  was  comprised  of  lenge  of  TV.  Today  it  is  quite 
girl  volunteers  from  local  high  obvious  that  newspaper  circula- 
schools.  tion  is  continuing  to  grow  and 
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Duluth's  bustlln9  nei9hbor,  Superior.  Wisconsin,  9lves  you  • 
bonus  36,000  urban  popuUtion — bUnketed  by  the  Duluth 
newspapers  with  35  ?•  daily  and  6S%  Sunday  covera9e  .  ,  . 
all  in  addition  to 

Duluth’s  lO'County  Area  of  Influence 
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62.2  7.  covera9e  Daily  and  56.17.  covera9e  Sunday 
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represented  by 

Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 
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Los  Aafeles,  Son  Proocisco 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Police-Press 
Photo  Rules 
Are  Defined 

Philadelphia 

City  Solicitor  David  Berger 
in  a  formal  opinion  this  week 
ruled  that  police  may  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  taking  of  news 
photographs  of  a  public  event. 

The  police  were  advised  that 
they  cannot  prevent  the  taking 
of  such  pictures  by  force,  threat 
or  intimidation. 

Mr.  Berger’s  opinion,  which  is 
binding  on  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  grew  out  of  an  incident 
Oct.  31  when  a  student  heckler 
was  carried  out  of  the  Palestra 
during  a  speech  by  Adlai 
Stevenson.  Fred  Meyer,  a  Bul¬ 
letin  photographer,  was  forcibly 
prevented  by  police  from  taking 
a  picture  of  the  incident. 

Police  Commissioner  Thomas 
J.  Gibbons  requested  a  ruling 
by  Mr.  Berger  on  the  rights  of 
police  in  maintaining  order  and 
of  photographers  in  reporting 
their  activities  pictorially. 

In  the  opinion,  Mr.  Berger 
told  the  Police  Commissioner: 

“You  are  advised  that  the 
police  have  the  duty  to  take  all 
measures  reasonably  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  force,  to 
protect  the  public,  especially 
when  its  peaceable  assemblage 
is  violated  or  threatened. 

“Performance  of  this  duty  is 
clearly  a  proper  subject  of 
news  reporting.  Photographs  of 
the  police  action  may  be  taken. 
There  may  be  no  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  .  .  . 

“By  the  same  token,  press 
representatives  may  not  hamper 
the  police  .  .  . 

Meaningful  Freedom 

“It  is  to  be  highly  regretted 
that  a  member  of  the  press 
was  so  treated.  There  is  no 
more  important  constitutional 
guarantee  to  be  observed  by 
governmental  law  enforcement 
officers  than  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“Meaningful  freedom  of  the 
press  includes  the  right  to 
photograph  and  disseminate 
pictures  of  public  events  occur¬ 
ring  in  public  places. 

“It  is  intolerable  that  police 
officials  who  are  not  vested 
with  discretion  to  permit  or 
forbid  the  exercise  of  this  right 
should  perpetrate  the  most 
extreme  form  of  censorship 


physical  abuse  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“No  more  tolerable  is  police 
action  reaching  the  same  result 
by  threat  or  intimidation  rather 
than  by  bodily  contact. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
press  must  be  present  every 
time  an  arrest  is  made,  nor 
does  this  mean  that  the  police 
must  first  inform  the  press  that 
an  arrest  is  planned  before  ap¬ 
prehending  a  law  violator.” 

Practical  Approach 

If  you  have  a  weekly  or  a 
small  daily,  you  are  sometimes 
confronted  with  the  problem  of 
getting  pictures  of  local  events. 

Either  you  don’t  have  a  staff 
photographer,  or,  if  you  do,  he 
can’t  be  expected  to  work 
around  the  clock.  Or,  if  he’s  the 
town’s  commercial  photogra¬ 
pher,  it  becomes  costly. 

Maybe  James  S.  Whiton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  weeklies  in  New 
Jersey,  the  DenvV.le  Herald  and 
the  Rockaway  Record,  has  the 
answer  for  you.  He  lets  the 
people  who  want  their  pictures 
in  his  paper  do  the  work  when 
he  hasn’t  a  photographer  avail¬ 
able. 

The  way  he  does  it,  it’s  sim¬ 
ple.  He  lends  the  person  or 
organization  wanting  the  pic¬ 
ture  a  simple  camera,  flash  out¬ 
fit  and  film,  along  with  in¬ 
structions. 

“The  idea  works  out  fine,” 
Mr.  Whiton  says,  “if  you  keep 
within  the  easy  working  limits 
of  the  camera.  Don’t  ask  too 
much  of  the  reader-photogra¬ 
pher.” 

The  idea  was  born  one  night 
when  the  publisher  was  busy 
himself  and  couldn’t  get  a 
photographer  for  an  assign¬ 
ment.  He  tried  to  get  his  wife 
to  cover  for  him,  but  she  re¬ 
fused  at  first,  saying  his 
camera  was  too  complicated  for 
her.  She  finally  agreed  to  do 
the  job,  provided  she  could  use 
her  Brownie  Bull’s  Eye. 

The  results  were  satisfactorv. 
“I  figured  if  my  wife  could 
get  good  results  with  a  simple 
camera,”  Mr.  Whiton  says,  “so 
could  the  average  commltt"e 
chairman  in  our  community.” 

Bar  Call 

The  Texas  State  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  matter 
of  broadcasting,  televising  and 
photographing  court  doings  and 
recommend  a  solution. 

District  Judge  Spurgeon  Bell 
of  Houston,  who  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  committee, 
said  its  first  meeting  will  be 
held  Feb.  15-16  in  Austin  at 
the  State  Bar  headquarters. 


Prize  Pictures? 

Two  big  news  events  of 
19  5  6  gave  photographers 
their  chances  to  record  his¬ 
tory  in  dramatic  pictures, 
and  they  didn’t  fail. 

The  picture  juries  in  the 
various  competitions  for  ma¬ 
jor  awards  should  have  a 
fairly  easy  time  of  it — but 
don’t  ever  overlook  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  big  surprise! 

Top  nominations  will  come 
from  the  Andrea  Doria  ship 
disaster  and  Art  Larsen’s 
“perfect  game”  in  the  World 
Series. 


Nat  Turofsky,  Sports 
Photographer,  Dies 

Toronto 

Nat  Turofsky,  a  sports  pho¬ 
tographer  here  for  46  years, 
died  Dec.  20.  He  was  60. 

Mr.  Turofsky  underwent  an 
abdominal  operation  after  col¬ 
lapsing  at  a  hockey  game. 

Nat  was  the  only  photogra¬ 
pher  to  get  a  picture  of  King 
George  VI  presenting  the 
King’s  guineas  to  the  late 
George  McCullagh  whose  horse 
won  the  1939  Queen’s  plate. 
After  being  refused  permiss'on 
to  take  pictures  by  the  RCMP, 
Nat  stood  behind  a  post  at 
Woodbine  Race  Track  to  record 
the  event. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  Nat  was  a 
son  of  a  Russian  immigrant 
tailor. 

• 

Student  Reporters 
At  Rose  Bowl  Came 

Iowa  City 

Three  staff  members  of  the 
Dailj/  Iowan,  student  newspa¬ 
per  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  will  cover  the  Parade  of 
Roses  and  the  Rose  Bowl  game 
between  Iowa  and  Oregon  State 
in  Pasadena  on  Jan.  1. 

Sports  writer  I.arry  Dennis 
is  covering  Iowa  team  activities. 
His  daily  telephone  stories  to 
the  Iowan  are  being  relayed  to 
the  AP  in  Des  Moines. 

Jim  Ney,  sports  editor,  will 
be  on  one  of  the  special  trains. 
Photographic  coverage  will  be 
provided  by  Darel  Hein. 

• 

New  Editor  of  Pravda 

Pravda’a  new  editor  is  Pavel 
A.  Satyukov,  formerly  deputy 
editor,  according  to  d'spatches 
from  Moscow  this  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dmitri  Shepilov,  now 
Soviet  foreign  minister.  The 
new  editor  became  a  Communist 
Party  member  in  1939. 


Gerald  Brown 
Returns  to  PR 

VANCOUm 
General  M.  Brown,  for  years 
prominent  in  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  life,  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Vancouver  Herald,  effective 
Jan.  1.  The  Herald,  is  one  of 
the  Thomson  newspapers. 

Neil  J.  McKinnon,  recently 
installed  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
announced  that  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  th° 
president  and  a  member  of  the 
bank’s  executive  group.  Mr. 
Brown  will  co-ordinate  and  di¬ 
rect  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  of  the  bank. 

Before  his  appointment  with 
the  Herald  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Brown  for  six  years  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  public  relations 
firm  in  Toronto.  His  first  n  ws- 
paper  job  was  with  the  Saaka- 
toon  Star-Phoenix  when  he  was 
23. 

• 

Suppressed  Desire 
Contest  Repeated 

Salt  Lake  Cm 
One  of  the  most  successful 
single  promotion  programs  con¬ 
ducted  this  year  by  the  Deaeret 
Newa  disclosed  the  secret 
yearnings  of  some  l,2f  0  read¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  annual  Sup¬ 
pressed  Desires  Contest,  similar 
to  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
Denver  Poat  in  1953. 

The  four  winners  were  a 
“honeymoon”  for  a  coup'e  cele¬ 
brating  its  5Cth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary;  a  housewife  who 
went  on  a  grocery  shopping 
spree  without  her  purse;  an  Air 
Force  veteran  who  took  a  ride 
in  a  jet  after  spending  five 
years  on  ground  duty,  and  a 
woman  who  accompanied  22 
Indian  youngsters  on  a  three- 
day  tour  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

• 

Lanca^^ter  (Pa.)  News 
Begins  TV  Week 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
With  the  arrival  of  1957, 
TV  Week  magazine  is  a  new 
weekly  feature  of  the  Lancaster 
Sunday  Newa. 

The  magazine  entails  news 
of  TV  artists  and  their  pro¬ 
grams  as  well  as  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  index  of  stars  and  shows. 
It  includes  the  weekly  television 
programs  of  Channel  8,  Lan¬ 
caster;  Channels  3,  6,  and  10, 
Philadelphia;  Channels  2,  11 
and  13,  Baltimore;  Channel  12, 
Wilmington;  and  UHF  Chan¬ 
nels  43  and  49,  York,  Pa. 


at 
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Meet  Guy  Savino: 

New  York;  One-Man 
Beat  for  Newark  News 

Ky  Itay  in 

Assiirnment:  Cover  the  surg-  bus  ride  from  his  home  in 
ing  activities  of  New  York’s  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  He  immediate- 
8,000,000  volatile  human  beings,  ly  telephones  Ken  StefTan  and 

Staff :  One  inquisitive,  intel-  they  exchange  information  and  self-assignment.  During  a 


York  Central  proxy  fight,  for  By  knowing  and  respecting 
instance,  the  then  president,  Mr.  his  newspaper’s  edition  times 
White,  was  a  former  president  each  day,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Lackawanna  in  Jersey  often  beats  the  wire  services 
and  he  was  Jersey-born,  Jersey-  with  stories.  He  finds  political 
bred.  currents  in  the  two  states  re- 

“I  covered  the  recent  Na-  markably  similar.  Each 
tional  Automobile  Show,  Mar¬ 
garet  Truman’s  engagement 
announcement  press  conference. 

Tommy  Dorsey’s  funeral,  the 
auction  of  the  Rubenstein  art 
collection,”  he  continued. 

Much  of  his  coverage  of  New 
York  on  a  precinct  basis  is  by 


ligent,  energetic  reporter.  ideas  for  the  day’s  work. 

The  task  is  tough  but  the  “New  Jersey  and  New  York 
reporter  is  ready  and  results  have  many  common  inteiests 
are  rewarding.  ^nd  much  news  here  has  direct 

Guy  Savino  covers  the  five  connections,’’  explained 

sprawling  boroughs  of  New  ^uy,  engaging  in  shop  talk  at 


York  City  on  a  one-man  beat 
basis  for  the  Xewark  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  without  frustra¬ 
tion  or  nervous  breakdown. 


the  Overseas  Press  Club.  “When 
Greater  New  York  was  being 
formed  an  effort  was  made  to 


IS  a 

normally  Republican  state  that 
has  elected  a  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernor  and  each  has  Democratic 
cities  and  Republican  rural 
areas. 

Campus  Correspondent 

Guy  Savino’s  first  news  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  newspaper  of 
Kearny  (N.  J.)  High  School. 
While  he  was  attending  New 
York  Univeraity,  he  was  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  sports  editor  of  the 
university’s  daily  newspaper. 
The  Sunday  column  was  in-  campus  correspondent  for  the 
herited  by  Mr.  Savino  from  Newark  News  and  PtuMie 
Henry  Suydan,  scholarly  and  (N.J.)  Herald-Newa. 


waterfront  strike,  he  is  on  the 
docks  at  7  a.m.  and  an  hour 
later  telephones  his  first  story 
for  the  early  edition. 

Sunday  Column 


take  Jersey  City  into  New  reflective  chief  editorial  writer.  He  became  managing  editor 


York.  Northern  Jersey  and  New 
York  are  almost  one.” 


Bi-State  Interests 

He  mentioned  a  dozen  inter¬ 
organizations  —  such  as 


state 


Cnusual  Job 

No  day  is  typical  for  this 
non-typical  reporter  on  a  non¬ 
typical  beat.  One  morning  for 
instance,  he  covered  a  Harry 
Truman- Averell  Harriman 

breakfast  session  that  developed  ^y*  Bi-State  Waterfront  Corn- 
news  of  national  political  sig-  niission.  Metropolitan  Rapid 
nificance,  spent  the  afternoon  Transit  Commission  —  as  ex¬ 
on  an  infamous  Long  Island  amples  of  news  sources  of  bi- 
kidnap  case,  attended  a  public  state  importance  and  interest, 
social  function  in  the  evening.  More  than  100,000  Jersey 


now  on  leave  from  the  news-  of  the  Lyndhurnt  (N.J.)  Corn- 
paper  in  order  to  serve  as  a  mereial  Leader,  a  weekly  news- 
public  relations  aide  to  Secre-  paper  now  owned  by  his 
tary  of  State  John  Foster  brother,  John  Savino.  At  times. 


Dulles. 

The  Sunday  Savino  column  is 


the  Port  of  New  York  Authori-  likely  to  have  as  its  subject  a 

Chinese  Museum  in  Chinatown, 
political  prognostications,  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Robert  Weedy, 
star  of  “The  Most  Happy  Fcl- 


he  was  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 
correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Timea  and  area  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  Amater- 
dam  Newa  in  New  York. 

Upon  his  graduation  from 
NYU  in  1932,  he  joined  the 


la”,  or  description  of  an  offbeat  Newark  News,  where  he  sei-ved 
restaurant  complete  with  reci-  since  with  the  exception  of  the 


Spot  news  stories,  preferably  commuters  pour  into  New  York  pes.  (Guy  is  a  gourmet  and  194,3-45  period  in  which  he  was 
with  a  New  Jersey  angle,  are  daily  by  tube  train,  tunnels  bus  dandelion  salad  is  his  special-  in  the  Navy.  He  was  City  Hall 


dictated  to  the  office  in  New¬ 
ark,  10  miles  south  of  New 
York,  by  telephone.  Overnight 
summaries  are  written  in  the 
office  and  sent  in  for  the  10 
a.m.  edition  next  day.  A  Sun- 


or  car,  by  ferry  or  over  the 
George  W’a.shington  Bridge  to 
work.  Many  Jersey  people  pay 
income  taxes  and  city  sales 
taxes  in  New  York. 

Newark  News  circulation,  of 


3  day  feature  column  is  prepared  course,  centers  in  North  Jersey, 


during  the  week. 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  Newark 
News  editor,  called  Mr.  Savino 
into  his  office  one  day  three 
years  ago  and  remarked:  “Guy, 
we’ve  decided  to  keep  a  man 
in  New  York  and  you’re  it. 
Write  out  some  ideas  as  to 
what  you  propose  to  do  on  the 
new  assignment.” 

Under  Wire  Editor 

Mr.  Savino  was  detached 
from  service  as  a  general  re¬ 
porter  for  the  city  desk  and 
was  put  under  Ken  Steffan, 
telegraph  editor,  because  Mr. 
Steffan  is  in  constant  touch 
with  new  York  news  stories 
through  the  voluminous  reports 
of  the  various  news  services. 


where  interest  in  New  York  af¬ 
fairs  is  much  greater  than  in 
areas  in  Upstate  New  York. 
The  New  York  staff  corre¬ 
spondent,  at  his  listening  post, 
gains  background  information 
on  what  the  city  is  doing  and 
thinking,  helping  guide  editorial 
policy  of  his  newspaper.  The 
paper  has  big  sales  in  terminals 
in  New  York  as  commuters 
from  Jersey  start  their  journey 
home  in  the  evenings. 

Edition-By-Edition 

"I  cover  such  big  stories  as 
the  Andrea  Doria-Stockholm 
ship  collision,  Brooklyn  pier 
fire  and  explosion,  Rubenstein 
murder.  Woodward  shooting,  oil 
map  stealing  ring — edition-by- 


ty). 

“Nehru’s  New  York  visit,  ar¬ 
rival  of  six  big  liners  in  a 
single  day  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  or  crime — the  Crime  Com¬ 
mission  estimates  30%  of  sen¬ 
sational  New  York  crimes  have 
a  Jersey  connection  —  flow 
through  the  correspondent's 
busy  telephone  or  clattering 


reporter  for  seven  years  before 
the  war. 

Guy  comes  by  his  interest  in 
politics  naturally.  His  father, 
who  came  to  the  U.  S.  from 
Italy  at  the  age  of  six,  has  held 
nearly  every  elective  office  in 
Lyndhurst  and  now,  at  89,  is 
financial  director  of  the  town. 
The  father  sometimes  reminis- 


typewriter.  If  a  big  bank  rob-  cences  about  when  as  a  boy  he 


bery  is  flashed  from  Long 
Island,  he  grabs  a  cab  and 
covers  it  just  as  if  it  was  in 
Newark. 


THE  SERVICE  that  HEIPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  makes  it  easier 
for  an  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  check  and 
pay  for  newspaper 
advertising. 


Mr.  Savino  set  up  headquarters  edition,”  said  Guy.  “If  the  story 


at  a  desk  in  the  offices  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  national 
advertising  representatives  for 
the  News  and  other  newspapers, 
at  342  Madison  Avenue. 

Guy  gets  to  his  office  at  8 
a.m.  each  day,  after  a  25-minute 


is  big  enough  to  stand  on  its 
own,  it  need  not  have  a  Jersey 
angle.  Other  stories  I  aim  di¬ 
rectly  to  Jersey  readers.  I  get 
a  go^  bit  of  business  and  Wall 
Street  news  of  especial  interest 
to  our  readers.  In  the  New 


Serttice  Offices 
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ran  copy  on  Park  Row  for  M. 
Farmer  Murphy,  famous  New 
York  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Bnn. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Going  steady  by  teen-agers, 
a  child  psychologist  tells  us,  is 
usually  instigated  by  the  girls. 
It’s  probably  just  as  well  that 
the  boys  learn  early  to  face 
the  grimmer  facts  of  life. 


Our  government  finally  has 
acted  to  bring  Hungarian  refu¬ 
gees  to  this  country  in  a  hur¬ 
ry.  For  too  many  weeks,  people 
have  been  escaping  Red  tanks 
only  to  face  red  tape. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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CT-NYN  Strip  Deals 
With  Show  Business 


By  James  L.  (rollings 

If,  as  the  song  says,  there’s 
no  business  like  show  business, 
then  customers  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune — New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  have  a  treat  coming  up. 

For  on  Feb.  10  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  other  client  news¬ 
papers  will  start  for  daily  and 
Sunday  (color)  run  a  new  strip, 
“On  Stage,”  by  Leonard  Starr, 
young  Manhattan  advertising 
illustrator. 

This  cartoon  serial  is  the 
story — aptly  told — of  Mary  Per¬ 
kins’  struggle  for  success  in  the 
theater.  Mary  is  a  pretty, 
wholesome,  ambitious  girl  from 
a  small  town.  She  is  not  too 
different  from  countless  other 
young  ladies  who  starred  in 
high-school  dramatics  and  won 
the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Festival  and  on  the 
strength  of  such  pristine  per¬ 
formance  seek  a  career  on  the 
Great  Neon  Way. 

There  is  this  difference — Mary 
finally  succeeds,  though  the 
going  is  rough.  First  she  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  suave, 
crooked  theatrical  agent  who 
mulcts  her  of  her  savings  and 
changes  everything  about  her 
appearance  and  personality  but 
her  smile. 

Then  she  meets  an  eccentric 
director-producer  who  promises 
to  star  her  in  his  next  produc¬ 
tion,  inexperienced  though  she 
is.  When  the  plan  falls  flat, 
Mary  feels  the  heartache  that 
is  so  much  a  part  of  show  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Hers  will  be  no  fairy-tale 
career,”  the  syndicate  assures 
us.  “She’ll  have  her  triumphs, 
but  she  will  also  have  her 
failures  and  heartbreaks.  She 
will  know  the  warm,  bright 
glow  of  top  billing,  but  she  will 
also  brush  against  the  tinsel 
and  tawdriness  of  show  busi¬ 
ness.” 

A  r  t  i  s  t-s  t  o  r  yt  e  1 1  e  r  Starr 
studied  at  New  York’s  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art  and 
Pratt  Institute,  after  deciding 
to  become  an  artist  instead  of  a 
doctor.  In  short  time,  he  was 
successful  as  a  commerical 
artist  and  ghost  for  several 
comic  strips. 

Many  of  Mr.  Starr’s  friends 
are  connected  with  the  theater, 
and  he  says  his  professional 
and  social  contacts  have  con¬ 


vinced  him  that,  with  all  their 
individual  differences,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  actresses  run 
pretty  much  true  to  pattern — 
in  their  origin,  family  back¬ 
ground,  education,  tempera¬ 
ment,  ambitions,  even  looks. 

Up  till  now  the  artist  has  had 
irregular  hours  as  a  freelancer; 
often  he  dined  when  other 
people  were  having  their  orange 
juice  and  coffee.  Now  that  he 
is  a  deadline  slave,  he  says  he 
is  trying  to  set  up  respectable 
office  hours. 

“It’ll  be  hard,  though,”  he 
reports.  “Who  ever  heard  of 
eating  breakfast  at  8  a.m.?” 

ISutting  Series 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  available  a 
six-part  series  of  articles  by 
Anthony  Nutting,  former  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  of  State  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  who  resigned  Nov. 
3  in  prote.st  over  the  attack  on 
Egypt. 

The  articles,  which  start  Jan. 
1.3  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  will  describe  the  crisis 
in  relations  among  the  Western 
powers,  with  emphasis  on  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nutting  will  also  deal 
with  the  Middle  East  situation 
and  the  prospects  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  statesman  says:  “Their 
purpose  (the  articles)  is  not  to 
rake  over  the  past  but  to  set 
down  my  personal  thoughts  as 
to  how  Britain  and  America 
can  lead  the  free  world  to  de¬ 
feat  the  growing  challenge  of 
Soviet  communism.” 

ISCS  Memberships 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  has  opened  its  member¬ 
ship  requirements.  Now  a  can¬ 
didate  whose  work  is  unsigned 
may  join  “providing  his  work 
is  of  an  unusual  quality,”  and 
new  categories  for  life  and  as¬ 
sociate  memberships  have  been 
set  up. 

• 

Mechaii  in  Hungary 

Jack  Meehan  has  replaced 
Russell  Jones  as  United  Pres.s 
correspondent  in  Hungary, 
teaming  up  with  Ilona  Nyilas. 
resident  correspondent,  in  Buda¬ 
pest. 
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AP  Poll  Puls 
Mid-East  First 

Newspaper,  radio  and  TV 
news  editors,  voting  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  poll  on  the  10 
biggest  stories  of  1956,  rated 
the  Middle  East  Crisis  as  No. 
1,  and  put  the  re-election  of 
President  Eisenhower  down  for 
No.  2,  followed  by  the  Revolt 
in  Hungary. 

The  rest  of  the  list:  4.  Racial 
desegregation  problems;  5.  An¬ 
drea  Doria  sinking;  6.  Grand 
Canyon  airliner  collision;  7. 
Denunciation  of  Stalin.  8. 
President’s  ileitis  operation ; 
9.  Poland  riots;  10.  Marines’ 
“death  march.” 

United  Press  reported  that 
editors  worldwide  voted  the 
Hungarian  uprising  as  the 
foremost  story.  South  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  placed  Ike’s  illness 
No.  1  while  editors  in  Asia 
made  Suez  their  first  choice. 
In  Europe  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
volt  was  put  first. 

One  story  of  South  American 
origin  —  the  assassination  of 
President  Somoza  in  Nicaragua 
— made  the  “top  ten”  list  of 
S.A.  editors.  The  Asians’  list 
didn’t  include  any  story  of 
local  origin. 

• 

I.41W  Barring  Price 
Of  Eyeglasses  Upheld 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Constitutionality  of  a  19.54 
Kentucky  law  which  forbids 
price  copy  in  eyeglass  adver¬ 
tising  was  upheld  recently  by 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Chester  D. 
Adams.  He  ordered  nine  opto- 
metric  firms  to  cease  giving 
prices  in  their  ads. 

The  law  was  aimed  at  cut- 
rate  firms.  The  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald,  in  an  editorial,  called  on 
the  next  General  Assembly  to 
review  the  legislation. 


British  Reporter 
Roams  Far  Afield 

Peter  Skinner,  daily  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Nottingham  (Eng.) 
Evening  Post,  makes  his  farth¬ 
est  trip  yet  in  search  of  “local” 
material  when  he  flies  to  New 
York  next  week. 

Due  to  touch  down  at  Idle- 
wild  on  Jan.  2,  Mr.  Skinner  will 
be  here  two  weeks.  He  will  be 
staying  at  188-23,  Liberty  Ave¬ 
nue,  Hollis  (Jamaica),  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
a  physician. 

Having  long  ago  explored 
every  cranny  of  his  native 
Robin  Hood  county,  he  took  to 
occasional  trips  farther  afield, 
and  lately  has  flown  to  several 
European  countries  —  always 
managing  to  dig  up  a  local 
angle.  He  last  visited  the  U.S. 
while  on  Navy  service  during 
the  war. 

• 

(Carrier-Salesmen 
Earn  $700,000 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

More  than  400  Knoxville 
Newa-Sentinel  carriers  were 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  the 
18th  annual  Christmas  party. 

Don  Cameron,  circulation 
manager,  reported  that  over 
$700,000  was  earned  this  year 
by  News-Sentinel  carrier-sales¬ 
men  from  sales,  in  addition  to 
prizes,  training  certificates  and 
four  $250  scholarships. 

• 

Trails  Scotland  Yard 

Baltimore 

Martin  Millspaugh,  city  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
recently  spent  three  weeks  in 
London  learning  what  makes 
Scotland  Yard  famous. 

He  wrote  a  series  of  stories 
that  began  in  the  feature  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Sun  and 
ran  seven  days  on  the  feature 
page  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
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^  To  Advertisers, 
Agencies  And  Public 
Relations  Executives 


If  you  are  planning  a  campaign  for  1957  involving  public 
relations,  public  service,  corporate  or  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  because — 


Year  after  year,  more  and  more 
public  relations  advertisers  recognize 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  the  primary 
medium  for  selling  ideas  .  .  . 

In  1949 — 372  pages 

In  1955 — 507  pages,  probably  more 

than  any  other  publication  ! 


This  is  Number  2  of  a  series  of  messages  concerning  the 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  indispensable 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising. 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  this  tyi)e  of  advertising  as 
effective  as  possible,  send  for  our  new  brochure,  “Rifle 
Shot  Public  Relations.” 


Tell  the  Press— and  you  tell  the  Public! 


H.  G.  Hindmarsh  Dies; 
Toronto  Star  President 


Toronto 

Harry  C.  Hindmarsh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Star,  col¬ 
lapsed  in  his  office  Dec.  20 
and  died  in  a  hospital  of  a 
heart  attack. 

He  had  joined  the  Star  in 
1911  as  a  cub  reporter,  was 
both  city  editor  and  manasinp: 
editor  during  the  paper’s  most 
progressive  years,  and  became 
president  in  1948  on  the  death 
of  Joseph  E.  Atkinson,  his 
father-in-law. 

Mr.  Hindmarsh  would  have 
been  70  on  Jan.  13. 

The  heart  attack  came  only 
a  few  hours  after  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  two  oldtime  directors 
of  the  Star  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  employes  to  the 
newspaper’s  board,  a  manage¬ 
ment  switch  renewing  specula¬ 
tion  that  the  Star  might  soon 
be  sold. 

The  following  notice  was 
pulished  Dec.  24  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Star: 

“There  will  be  no  change 
in  the  ownership  or  news  and 
editorial  policy  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  Star  Weekly 
as  a  result  of  the  death  of 
H.  C.  Hindmarsh,  president, 
or  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  board  of  directors.” 

In  an  official  statement  the 
trustees  of  the  J.  E.  Atkin- 
.son  Estate  said  the  sale  of 
the  Star  papers  to  outside 
interests  is  not  being  con¬ 
templated. 

Mass  Coverage 
Under  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the 
Star  pioneered  the  widespread 
use  of  photographs  and  was  the 
first  paper  in  Canada  to  devote 
one  whole  page  to  a  single  pic¬ 
ture.  It  also  became  noted  for 


spending  large  sums  in  getting 
the  news,  often  dispatching  30 
or  40  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  a  single  story  and 
hiring  airplanes,  steamboats 
and  tugboats  to  get  the  report 
back  to  the  Star.  It  spent  as 
much  as  $100,000  on  one  story. 

The  Star,  with  an  average 
daily  circulation  now  of  408,545, 
was  the  youngest  and  poorest 
of  Toronto’s  six  dailies  when 
taken  over  in  1899  by  the  late 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Under  direction 
of  Mr.  Hindmarsh  the  Star 
earned  a  reputation  for  intense 
news  coverage. 

To  many  who  worked  for 
him,  Mr.  Hindmarsh  was  an 
enigma.  He  drove  them  as  he 
drove  himself  but  often  he 
pulled  them  up  sharply,  too. 
On  occasion  he  was  known  to 
order  a  celebrated  correspond¬ 
ent  back  to  the  police  beat  or 
obituary  desk  to  keep  him  from 
getting  a  swelled  head. 

He  fired  others  for  drinking 
on  the  job  and  called  them 
back  in  the  next  day  to  arrange 
for  payment  of  treatment  for 
alcoholism.  He  helped  many  pay 
off  personal  debts,  extracting  in 
return  only  the  promise  they 
would  tell  no  one  about  it. 

Changes  on  Board 

Star  boaid  members  who  re¬ 
signed  are  Alexander  Stark,  .52, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Star; 
and  Frederick  L.  Tate,  67,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Appointed  to  the  board  are 
William  J.  Campbell,  56,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Burnett 
M.  Thall,  34,  production  en¬ 
gineer.  Mr.  Campbell  becomes 
secretary-trea.surer  of  the  Star. 

Also  on  the  board  are  Joseph 
S.  Atkinson,  chairman;  and 


Ruth  Atkinson  Hindmarsh. 

Mr.  Stark  also  resigned  as 
Star  solicitor  and  as  a  trustee  rri  n  • 

of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  1  ypC  JLF0Slgn0r 
Foundation  and  of  the  J.  E. 

Atkinson  Estate.  He  plans  to 
continue  practising  law  in 
Toronto, 


W.  A.  Dwiggins; 


Designer  of  typefaces  that 
became  American  classics  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  William  Addi- 


Mr.  'fate,  besides  leaving  the  died  Dec.  25  at 

board,  also  gives  up  his  Founda-  Ij*® 

tion  and  estate  trusteeships.  Death  came  within  three  months 
Mr.  Campbell  joined  the  Star  ^hat  of  Chaunc^  H.  Griffith 
37  years  ago  and  has  been  ad-  brought  Mr  Dwigpns 

vertising  manager  of  the  daily  ‘"‘o  field  and  who  worked 
and  of  the  Star  Weekly  since  '^'^h  him  for  a  quarter 

century. 

Mr.  Dwiggins  designed  the 
Metro  series,  specifically  for 


1948. 

Mr.  Thall  is  a  research  en¬ 
gineer  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  ,  , 

degree  from  University  of  newspaper  headline  use;  Cale- 

Toronto  in  1950,  then  joined  the 

Star  as  production  manager.  At  American  classic; 

+  El  Dorado;  .and  seven  other 

nup  Mmp  hP  wn«  a  nhvai/*iQt  ’ 

book  types.  All  were  done  for 


one  time  he  was  a  physicist 

engaged  in  fundamental  re-  ,,  ,  -  •  ^  o 

search  at  the  Chalk  River  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corn- 

atomic  energy  plant. 

Sale  Discussed 


pany. 

Mr.  Dwiggins  was  born  in 
Martinsville,  Ohio,  June  19, 
A  year  ago,  E.  P.  Taylor,  As  a  youth  he  studied  at 

Toronto  industrialist,  offered  to  Erank  Holme’s  School  of  Illus- 
buy  the  Star.  tration  in  Chicago.  Among  his 

More  recently  Mr.  Atkinson  tutors  were  John  B.  McCutcheon 
proposed  to  buy  the  paper  but  Frederic  W.  Goudy. 
the  other  four  board  members  Dis  eyesight  began  failing  in 
voted  against  him.  1954  and  he  underwent  success- 

“My  wife  and  I  would  oppose  cataract  operations  late 

him  still  if  he  brought  up  that  that  year.  But,  despite  his 
scheme  again,”  Mr.  Hindmarsh  clouding  eyes  and  a  hand  that 
said  recently  trembled  m  ordinary  writing, 

Mr.  Hindmarsh  said  the  pub-  letter  ilesigns,  drawn  70 

lie  trustee  charged  with  selling  times  final  size,  were  crisp  and 
the  paper’s  assets  under  the  electric.  At  the  time  of  his 
Charitable  Gifts  Act  has  been  death  he  was  engrossed  in  an 
applying  gentle  pressure  to  get  alphabet  with  Greek-Lgyptian 
the  sale  started  flavor  which  he  tentatively 

“I  saufif  he  orders  us  to  sell  exiled  Alexandria. 

I  would  go  along — that  is,  I  • 

would  take  it  up  with  the 

board,”  Mr.  Hindmar.sh  de-  Arlhlir  S.  Barnesi 
dared. 

He  said  offers  for  the  Star 
have  come  within  the  last  year 

from  Cyrus  Eaton,  Canadian-  _ _ 

bom  millionaire  of  Cleveland;  UshVi-’oT  the  BrisVor/'reas,  died 
Roy  Thomson,  who  owns  a  large 

group  of  Canadian  newspapers  j^r.  Barnes  came  here  from 
and  several  in  the  United  ^ew  Haven  in  1902  and  took 


DieK  in  86th  Year 

Bristol,  Conn. 
-Arthur  S.  Barnes,  85,  pub- 


States  and  United  Kingdom; 
Mr,  Taylor;  and  Southam  News¬ 
papers. 

Cyrus  Eaton  had  told  him  he 


over  the  Press  when  it  was  a 
weekly.  He  brought  it  into  the 
daily  field  in  1916. 

Mr.  Barnes,  a  native  of 


J.  P.  Annin  Dietii 


Bristol,  was  graduated  from 
didnt  take  him  seriously,’  Mr.  Yale  University  in  1892.  He 
Hindmarsh  said.  journalistic  as- 

a  sociations  and  served  two  terms 

in  Connecticut’s  Legislature. 

Two  sons  are  active  in  the 
PrCss:  Clarkson  S.  Barnes, 

Joseph  P.  Annin,  67,  publicity  managing  editor,  and  E.  Bart- 
agent  for  Cardinal  Spellman  jptt  Barnes,  business  manager, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  New  York,  died  of 
cancer  Dec.  23  at  his  home  at  4rtist  Dies 

Armonk,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  * 

a  newspaperman  in  Washing-  Cleveland 

ton,  New  York  and  Albany  be-  Andrew  J.  Bishop  Jr.,  47,  an 
fore  going  into  publicity  work  artist  at  Central  Press  A-ssoci- 
for  Catholic  Charities.  He  was  ation,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
a  Protestant  Episcopalian.  while  on  a  hunting  trip  Dec.  18. 
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ZANY  TREE  —  TKe  newsroom  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  was 
made  merrier  by  this  "tree" — a 
9ilded  wire-mesh  cone  decorated 
with  200  gold-dipped  flashbulbs 
(exposed). 


.4rthur  O.  Sulzberger 
Weds  Mrs.  Fuhrnian 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  an 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Carol  Fox  Fuhrman,  of  New 
York,  were  married  Dec.  19  in 
the  chapel  of  Temple  Shalom 
at  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  couple,  both  of  whom 
had  been  previously  married, 
were  attended  by  their  parents. 
The  bride’s  father  is  treasurer 
of  Jay  Thorpe,  Inc.,  New  York 
fashion  house.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
is  the  son  of  the  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
and  Mrs.  Sulzberger. 

• 

S20,000  Is  Raised 
For  Hungarian  Relief 

Omaha 

A  Hungarian  Relief  Fund 
campaign  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  collected  nearly  $20,000. 
The  money  came  from  1,1.54 
contributors  in  206  towns  in 
eight  states. 

Coincident  with  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  World-Herald  sent 
its  Wa.shington  correspondent. 
Jack  Jarrell,  to  Europe  for  on- 
the-spot  reporting  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  relief  fund.  He  went  into 
Hungary  and  accompanied  a 
group  of  refugees  across  the 
border. 

To  Direct  Media 

Jack  Newell,  a  media  buyer 
at  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  agency’s  Los 
Angeles  office  as  media  director. 
The  appointment  is  effective 
Jan.  1. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Gas  Rationing  Barbs 
Spark  Press  Backfire 


By  Betlianii  Probst 

Londo.n 

The  House  of  Commons,  edgy 
over  gas  rationing  and  unusual¬ 
ly  jealous  of  its  honor,  is 
considering  contempt  actions 
against  the  Evening  News  and 
Sunday  Express. 

Both  papers — the  News  in  a 
cartoon — made  caustic  com¬ 
ments  on  the  fact  365  M.P.s 
(out  of  625)  had  applied  for, 
and  been  granted,  supplemen¬ 
tary  gas  allowances  over  the 
200  miles  per  month  basic 
ration. 

The  Committee  of  Privileges, 
dedicated  to  protecting  the 
“privilege”  (dignity)  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  will  decide  whether  the 
papers’  “untrue  statements” 
were  so  defamatory  as  to  justi¬ 
fy  punishment.  Since  the 
House  is  the  highest  court  of 
law  in  Britain,  it  could  sentence 
the  editors  involved  to  as  much 
as  eight  months  imprisonment, 
although  the  most  severe 
punishment  in  recent  years  has 
been  a  demand  for  an  analogy 
before  the  bar  of  Commons. 

Both  cases  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  by  unanimous 
votes,  overruling  the  Speaker’s 
suggestion  that  the  privilege 
of  the  House  is  so  serious  it 
should  not  l)e  invoked  against 
every  “silly”  attack. 

M.P.s  replied  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  allowable 
freedom  to  comment  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  actions  and  making 
“specifically  untrue  statements 
defamatory  to  this  House  in 
its  collective  sense  (which) 
would  not  be  actionable  in  the 
courts  by  any  individual.” 

They  were  particularly  in¬ 
censed  at  the  cartoon  in  Lord 
Rothermere’s  News  which  ran 
only  in  the  first  edition. 

A  black  racketeer  siphoning 
off  gas  from  a  car  in  the 
Parliament  parking  lot  says 
to  another  similarly-engaged 
“spiv”:  “Very  thoughtful  o’ 
them  M.P.s  giving  themselves 
such  a  generous  supplementary 
.  .  .  nice  there’s  one  place  in 
London  where  a  gent  can  be 
sure  o’  getting  a  drop.” 

Laborite  Charles  Parnell 
said  the  cartoon’s  implication 
was  a  “malicious,  frigid  and 
calculated  lie,  indicating  either 
stupid  ignorance  or  studied 
perversion,”  not  to  mention 
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being  a  “flagrant  insult.” 

The  controversial  article  in 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Sunday 
Express  accused  M.P.s  their 
tanks  “brimming  over,”  of 
being  more  interested  in  “privi¬ 
leges  for  themselves  than  in 
fair  shares  for  all.” 

“Inciting”  the  public  to 
“molest”  an  M.P.  with  tele¬ 
phone  calls  is  also  a  breach  of 
privilege,  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  ruled. 

J.  G.  McKenzie,  editor  of 
Lord  Kemsley’s  Sunday  Graph¬ 
ic,  had  urged  readers  to  protest 
to  a  Labor  M.P.  who  had 
criticized  the  government’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  Suez.  The  paper  gave 
the  private  telephone  number 
of  M.P.  Arthur  Lewis,  who 
was  deluged  with  abusive  calls. 

The  Committee  said  any 
molestation  of  an  M.P.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  conduct  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  the  endless  ring  of  a 
telephone  is  certainly  “serious” 
molestation. 

Mr.  McKenzie  was  let  off 
after  he  sent  a  written  apology 
to  the  House. 

Exclusively  Yours 

The  Daily  Mail  and  Daily 
Express  have  been  having  a 
busy  week  pulling  the  carpet 
out  from  under  each  other’s 
exclusives. 

It’s  getting  so  the  papers 
can’t  indulge  in  any  advance 
publicity  at  all. 

After  the  Mail  booked  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Catholic  weeklies 
and  printed  handbills  for  dis¬ 
tribution  outside  churches  to 
announce  the  forthcoming 
printing  of  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty’s  “exclusive”  story,  the 
Express  beat  them  into  print 
with  the  Cardinal  “telling  his 
own  stoi-y,”  By  kind  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Look  magazine. 

Simultaneously,  the  Express 
promised  its  readers  that,  the 
following  Monday,  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Duke  of  Windsor’s  abdication, 
it  would  reveal  the  Duke’s  feel¬ 
ings  about  his  big  deceision,  in 
his  own  words. 

So,  on  Sunday,  the  Mail’s 
stable  companion,  the  Sunday 
Dispatch  front-page ;  “The 
Duke  answers — ‘I  would  act 
again  as  I  did  then.’  ” 

Courtesy  of  an  intei-view 


KEYBOARD  ART — This  Christmas 
card  was  tapped  out  on  tka  AP 
circuit  by  J.  F.  Robey  of  the 
Portland,  Me.  bureau.  It  uses 
only  the  X,  $  and  O. 

with  the  Duke  by  INS’  J. 
Kingsbury  Smith. 

The  splash  was  based  on  some 
30  words  in  the  interview. 

Gleefully  the  Mail  rubbed  salt 
into  the  Express’  wound  by  com¬ 
menting:  “If  (the  Duke)  had 
used  1000  words  his  meaning 
could  not  have  been  made 
clearer,” 

• 

Sam  J.  Shelton 
Retires  on  Jan.  1 

St.  Louis 

Sam  J.  Shelton,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  will  retire  Jan.  1  after 
^  36  years  with 

the  paper  as  a 
reporter,  writer 
and  executive. 
He  and  his  wife 
will  leave  in 
mid-January  for 
Naples,  Fla., 
where  they  have 
a  residence 
under  construc¬ 
tion. 

Sholton  Mr.  Shelton, 

who  is  67  years  old,  started 
with  the  P-D  as  a  cub  reporter 
in  1913,  spearheaded  many  of 
the  paper’s  campaigns  during 
his  many  years  on  the  news 
staff,  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  in  1946.  He 
handled  public  and  personnel 
relations  for  the  newspaper  and 
its  and  radio  and  televsion  sta¬ 
tions,  and  has  taken  part  in 
general  business  decisions. 

Since  late  1953  he  has  also 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the 
editor  of  the  editorial  page.  In 
1947  he  was  made  a  director  of 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
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Paul  Garrett 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


far  as  public  relations  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  just  as  important 
a  fact  to  be  dealt  with,  as  a 
scientific  finding  from  a  re¬ 
search  laboratory.” 

No.  1  Medium 

In  1940  Mr.  Garrett  inauf?- 
urated  a  policy  at  GM  whereby 
newspapers  became  the  No.  1 
medium  whenever  GM  issued  an 
institutional  advertising  cam- 
paiiirn  in  its  plant  cities.  Until 
then,  newspaper  schedules  had 
been  haphazard. 

“The  new  plan,”  he  said,  “en¬ 
abled  the  smallest  mornings  and 
evening  newspapers  to  get  on 
our  schedules  for  institutional 
copy.  Today,  whenever  we  break 
a  national  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  our  plant  city  news¬ 
papers  automatically  go  on  the 
schedules.” 

Mr.  Garrett  regards  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  as  “one  of 
the  powerful  instruments  of 
public  relations,”  and  public  re¬ 
lations  per  86  as  “a  broader 
sense  of  advertising  ...  a  vital 
instrument.” 

Agency  PR  Views 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  let¬ 
ting  an  advertising  agency 
handle  PR,  Mr.  Garrett  said 
that  “public  relations  is  such 
an  integral  part  of  management 
that  it’s  impossible  for  a  com¬ 
pany  to  rely  solely  on  an  agen¬ 
cy’s  PR  department.  An  agency 
can  help,”  he  said,  “but  prepar¬ 
ing  ad  copy  is  one  thing;  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  is  quite 
another  matter. 

“We  could  no  more  depend  on 
an  agency  to  do  our  PR  than 
we  could  depend  on  our  en¬ 
gineering  department  to  come 
up  with  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Retirement  finds  Mr.  Garrett 
still  young  in  heart  and  spirit. 
He  said  he  plans  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  golf  game  and  to 
travelling  with  his  wife  Lillian 
whom  he  married  in  1939. 


Press  Photogs  Elect 

Washington 
Murray  Alvey,  MGM  news¬ 
reel  photographer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  White 
House  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  succeed  Henry  Bur¬ 
roughs  of  Associated  Press. 
John  Rous  of  AP  has  been 
elected  vicepresident;  Arnold 
Sacks  of  International  News 
Photos,  secretary,  and  Charles 
Del  Vecchio,  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  treasurer. 


CENTURY  OF  SERVICE — Mamben  of  the  25-Y*«r  Club  of  fhe  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in  this  picture  represent  100  years  of  employ¬ 
ment  there.  Special  guest  of  honor  was  Mabel  Votava  Haas,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  accounting  department.  Others  (left  to  right)  are  Edward 
C.  Raymond,  business  manager;  Allen  Sikes,  field  secretary;  and 
William  6.  Bell,  manager  of  research. 


Jones  Replies 
To  Comments 
OfTVB’sCash 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 
Tribune  &  World,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  this  week 
replied  to  the  recent  comments 
by  Norman  E.  Cash,  president. 
Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  (E&P,  Dec.  15,  page  11) 
as  follows: 

“Those  statements  represent 
wishful  thinking  at  its  best. 
Their  absurdity  is  most  appa¬ 
rent  in  lack  of  proof,  founda¬ 
tion  or  fact  to  back  them  up. 

“In  this  media  selling  effort. 
I’m  for  letting  each  media 
group  run  its  own  railroad  and 
we’ll  run  ours.  I’m  glad  that 
E&P  ran  the  story  on  the  TvB 
plans.  It  may  shake  the  few 
remaining  of  our  complacent 
publishers  into  the  recognition 
that  the  competition  for  the 
advertising  dollar  has  never 
been  keener.  Yet  our  board  of 
directors  (22  out  of  28  of  whom 
operate  TV  stations  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  their  newspaper 
properties)  will  only  have  rea¬ 
son  to  worry  when  satisfied 
newspaper  advertisers  no  longer 
are  the  prime  target  for  the 
covetous  eyes  of  other  media. 

“As  long  as  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  Cadillacs  and  pork 
and  beans  with  the  same  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  low  cost  as  they 
return  lost  dogs  and  cross¬ 
country  parakeets,  we’ll  remain 
the  basic  medium  and  continue 
to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of 
the  total  advertising  dollar. 


“We’ve  got  more  sound  and 
accepted  research  backing  up 
the  current  scheduled  Bureau 
presentations  than  ever  before 
and  are  too  bu.sy  with  current 
deadlines  to  have  our  attention 
diverted  by  petulant  outbursts 
elsewhere.” 

• 

TvB  Releases  Figures 
On  Spot  TV  Atlvertising 

Rapidly  growing  spot  TV 
reached  $289,656,000  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1956,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  this 
week  by  Norman  E.  Cash, 
president.  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Network  TV  for  the  same 
period  reached  $353,961,000, 
making  the  total  $643,617,000. 
Mr.  Cash  said  figures  were 
based  on  the  “one-time  gross 
rates  for  time  and  space  alone.” 

Mr.  Cash  further  described 
as  “significant”  the  assertion 
that  just  during  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  1956,  there  were  over 
2500  spot  TV  advertisers. 

Newsman’s  Stenog 
Barred  from  Trial 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Superior  Judge  John  A. 
Hewicker  ordered  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  Mrs.  Lou  Throop,  ban¬ 
ished  from  his  courtroom  dur¬ 
ing  a  kidnaping  -  attempted 
murder  trial.  She  had  been 
woiking  with  Harold  Keen, 
KFMB-TV  newscaster. 

Judge  Hewicker  ruled  the 
stenographer  was  not  an  author¬ 
ized  press  representative,”  and 
that  the  only  person  legally  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  shorthand  notes 
of  the  trial  proceedings  is  the 
official  court  reporter. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  .56) 


ing  the  two  previous  types  and 
adding  two  other  elements— 
editing  or  total  killing  of  out¬ 
going  dispatches,  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  foreign  correspondents’ 
movements.  This  is  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  has 
been  evidenced  to  a  degree  in 
several  Middle  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  this  year. 

“Govenimental  restrictions 
that  keep  correspondents  out  of 
certain  countries.” 


Major  Losses 

ArroRDiNG  to  the  AP,  the 
major  losses  on  the  free  press 
front  in  the  last  year  have  been 
in  these  areas: 

In  the  Soviet  Satellite  states 
where  restrictions  on  foreign 
correspondents  vrere  being  eased 
considerably  until  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  revolt.  Once  again  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  a  corres¬ 
pondent  to  obtain  a  visa  for  en¬ 
trance  to  these  countries. 

In  Algeria  there  is  tight 
censorship  at  the  .source  of  the 
news. 

In  the  Middle  Ea.st  the 
Egyptian  press  and  radio  are 
controlled  by  the  government; 
Israel  and  Lebanon  instituted 
censorship  of  all  outgoing  dis¬ 
patches;  full  censorship  is  in 
effect  in  Syria  and  Iraq  but 
has  just  been  lifted  in  Jordan. 

Censorship  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  exists  in  many  other 
countries  but  there  is  little 
change  in  those  areas  from 
what  has  been  the  rule  for  some 
years. 

The  great  enthusiasm  and 
high  aspirations  many  U.S.  edi¬ 
tors  had  11  and  12  years  ago 
for  promoting  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  post-war  world  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  actions 
of  many  all-powerful  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  who  have  found 
many  excuses  and  reasons  for 
shackling  the  press  of  their 
countries.  Thus,  their  people 
dwelling  in  ignorance  have  been 
easier  to  control  and  sway.  The 
result  has  been  the  continuance 
of  international  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  grievances  and  conflicts. 

We  firmly  believe,  as  we  did 
with  the  majority  of  American 
editors  12  years  ago,  that  this 
world  would  be  a  lot  more 
peaceful  for  everyone  if  the 
many  veils  of  censorship  could 
be  lifted  so  that  the  peoples  of 
all  nations  could  get  to  know 
and  understand  each  other. 
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Edward  Whiting  GazetU.  died  Dec.  24  at  New- ,  ANNniiNrFiiiFvr« 

Booton  ton- Wellesley  Hospital  follow-  !  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edward  E.  Whiting,  81,  surgery.  A  native  of  Publication*  For  Smlm 

Bonton  Herald,  columnist  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  beg^an  his  pmzE.^NfjlNG  wMkly  in  Chart 
political  writer  of  the  Herald  newspaper  career  on  the  Spring-  i  Area  ii.  Well  equipped  job  diop. 
and  the  Woreeeter  Telegram-  field  Republican.  j  a4i‘’‘^\)Oo'^°^.r* 

~~~  into  daily  field.  Details  to  responsible 

- - - - - -  ...  „ .  - .  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ parties.  Box  6S06,  Eiditor  A  Publldier. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

/Vespspaper  Broken  j 

SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Stypes,  Roun- 
tres  A  Co.,  62S  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
etsco  5,  California. _ 

DAILY,  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly 
Newspapers.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  S987 
Orange  St.,  Riverside.  California. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  reorganisation,  *»• 
tate  and  all  purposes.  Newspaper  sales 
and  management.  NEWSPAPER  SER¬ 
VICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Sav- 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  newe- 
papers:  DIAL  AGENCY.  66  Adelaide. 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  8-8926. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  1Z168  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angolas  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone;  EX  1-6888. 

SALES  •  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8188,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

MU  YST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opi  .aunitias  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
8928  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Neersimper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  neerspaper  —  it’s  the  pei> 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
Is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  198  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

Advertising  RcUes  | 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  totes  Each  Censecwtlve 
Insertion 

hHsrtios;  3  tlsNS  •  SOc;  2  •  SSc; 

1  •  65c.  Add  15c  for  Bex  5crvict. 
ALL  OTHEt  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  lloet  •  90c  per  line  each  Insertion; 

3  tisNS  «  9Sc;  2  times  •  $1.00; 

1  •  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
ter  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOt  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VEtTISING,  Wodnosdoy,  3  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  I 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box  j 
holders’  identities  held  In  strict  con-  j 
fidcnce.  teplics  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Fubllshw  reserves  the  ripht  ts  edit  all  I 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

fiemtpaper  Broker* 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448 
8.  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

National  ddvertUing  Space 

GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  BOX  8008.  MADEIRA  BEACH 

Rural  suburbia  growing  FAST 
Test  in  NOW  in 
Sanders  ABC  8.  Goneseo,  N.  Y. 

Nem*paper  AppraUer* _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  180  valuations  made 
Dallios  from  coast  to  coast 
Bxperiencod  court  witness 
Complete  reports  snbmittad 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publication*  For  Sale _ 

FOR  SALE! — Exoollent  exclusive  twin 
weekly  combination  in  rapidly  growing, 
highly  desirable  mid-south  resort  and 
agricultural  county.  Two  towns,  two 
plants ;  one  job,  ona  newspaper.  Would 
admirably  fit  father-son  team  or  part¬ 
nership.  Pries  $90,000,  reaaonablo  down 
payment  to  qualilM  operator  with  good 
security.  Box  8204,  Editor  *  PublisbsP. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  community 
newspaper  for  6  years  located  one  of 
,  finest  districts  New  York  Qty,  now 
ready  tremendous  expansion.  Owner 
seeking  experienced  working  partner. 
Small  investment  required.  Box  6106, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

ONLY  $8,000  down  can  get  you  a 
profitable  county-seat  weekly  in  South 
gromlng  over  $86,000.  Ehccellent  equip- 
msnt.  Good  reco^  of  steady  growth. 
If  you  are  experienced  and  have  no 
I  fear  of  mild  competition,  send  charac¬ 
ter,  financial  references  to  Box  6280, 
Uitor  4b  Publisher. 

WESTERN  DAILY 
Elxclusive  in  growing  town.  Well 
equipped.  Gross  close  to  $800,000. 

I  $180,000  down  payment.  FNill  informa¬ 
tion  to  qualified  buyers. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
I  6881  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. _ 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  may  sell  part 
interest  in  one  of  Sooth's  best  weeklies, 
ready  for  semi,  to  Southerner  with 
unblemished  record  of  accomplishment 
in  ads-news  who  can  manage  and  get 
in  line  for  ownership.  $10,000  required. 
Write  at  once  to  Box  6101.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

$40,000.00  A  YEAR  NET 
This  strong  weekly  newspaper  group 
I  and  high  volume  job  shop  grosses 
$200,000  and  pays  owner  $40,000  a 
year.  He  will  sell.  Fair  price,  moderate 
down  payment.  Chart  Area  No.  6. 
Please  write  very  fully.  The  DIAL 
;  Agency,  66  Adelaide.  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

!  KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT 
I  weekly,  gross  $88,000,  price  $82,600, 
low  down  payment.  No  competition, 
!  good  2-Lino  plant.  Netted  $16,000  this 
I  past  year.  Bailey-Krehbiei,  Box  896, 

.  Salina,  Ks. 


2-BI-WEEKUES 

$8000.00  down,  balance  4  years.  Near 
Cincinnati.  2000  second  class,  not  all 
paid.  6000  free  distribution.  No  plant. 
Can  go  weekly.  Box  6826,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineer* 

UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndbnrst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9T76 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector.  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  blip.  New  York 
JU  1-0687 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Compo*lng  Room _ 

MODERN- 
REBUILT  LUDLOWS 

Trade  in  your  old  Ludlow  on  a  modem 
rebuilt  niaehine.  Write  giving  serial 
number,  extra  equipment,  etc.  81,000 
er  more  for  your  old  machine  in  trade. 

Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc. 

688  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 

WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Nem*primt 

BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  CORP. 
AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 

16H-16-16%*1T-17  ^88  ^-61-84 
46-60-61-62-64-66 
ROLLS.  SHEETS,  YOUR  SIZE 
BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  CORP. 

2618  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.  MU  6-6676 


Pre**  Room 

TUBULAR-84  PAGE 
DEKATUBE.  Gosa;  new  in  1968;  Bal¬ 
loon  Former ;  Color  Psos,  automatis 
tensions,  rewinder;  A.C.  Drive;  Coo^ 
plete  Vacuum  back  Stereo.  Located 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Available  Febru¬ 
ary  1. 

BEN  8HULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  48  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4696 

COX-O-TYPE 


Nem*print 

OVER  SUPPLIED  with  NevrsprintT 
Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  news- 
printf  Have  spot.  All  sixes. 

Consult 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  all  sixes  Standard  White  Newsprint. 
46  W.  46th  St.  Phono  JU  2-4174  2-4880 
DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPORT 

CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  Ib.  16'  16H'  16'  16H'  17' 
1714'  88'  24'  89'  80'  81'  88' 
88'  84"  86'  48"  6814'  60'  68' 
64'  66'  70'  rolls  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  shipments.  Contracts  avaflable. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

668  Wostcheeter  Ave.,  N,  Y.  66,  N,  T. 
Mott  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1986 

IMPORTED  NEWSPRINT,  StendaH 
Quality,  bbrandtsen  (Company  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Inc.  160  CaUfomb  St.,  San 
Franctseo,  CaL,  EX.  8-6414. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
886  Grand  St..  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8788 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave. 

New  Yerk  17,  N.  Y. 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 
All  Equipment  Dismantled 
and  in  Storage 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  3l$t  Street 
Chicaqo  50,  Illinois 

3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

18  SCOTT  Unite  with  6  Super-Impoaod 
Color  Units ;  8  DouUe  Folders  wHb 
Balloons;  AC  Drives;  Reels  41  PasU 
era;  Located  Miami  Dally  Nows;  Avail- 
abla  June  or  July.  Will  spilt  as  8 
■ingle  Oetuples. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  48  St.,  N.  Y,  17  OXford  7-4690 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  86,  46, 
60,  76.  160  and  160  H.P.  A.a  All 
aomplete  with  control,  chain  and 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  866. 
Bolao,  Idaho. 

8  UNITS— 8  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan;  Leads  for  spot 
color;  Boll  Aim  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 

Will  sell  as  Two  4-Unlt  Premia 
Avallabb  aarly  Spring. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA'TES 
66  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y,  17  OXford  7-4680 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prett  Room 


64  PAGE 
GOSS 
SPEEDLINER 

Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  COLOR 

2S-9/16''  Cut  OIT,  9  column  width 
rollers,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols  reconditioned,  Bay  window  ar- 
ranKcment,  underfed 

Available  February,  1968 

This  press  is  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  fnll  color  printing  as  well  as 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions.  E.  L. 
Burgess,  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Phone  2-8040 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED;  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
fiat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
av.ailable  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
S28  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  AdvertUing 


Editorial 


TELETTYPESETTER,  standard  tape 
lierforator.  Must  be  in  oiierating  con¬ 
dition.  Box  5324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
HAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


5  UNITS— GOSS 

High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ;  AC. 
Drive;  23 A"  cutoff  now  available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-469t. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16  Page — 24  Page — Fold.  Complete 
Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  SU,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

GOSS  32-PAGE 

4-deck,  2  plate  wide  singlewidth,  AC 
drive.  Color  cylinder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  90S  Boise,  Idaho 


GOOD  DISPLAY  or  classified  opening. 
Above  average  basic  salary  and  tonus. 
Aggressive  paper  in  prosperous  com-  : 
munity.  Will  consider  beginner  or  ex-  | 
perienced  man.  Write  fully  background. 
Richard  A.  Davis,  Advertising  Director, 
Dally  Tribune,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wise. 


OHIO  DAILY,  19,000  circulation,  in 
fast  growing  community  needs  two 
local  display  advertising  salesmen. 
Must  have  2  to  8  years  experience. 
Good  on  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Give  complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Reply  by  letter 
only.  Lee  W.  Staffler,  Register-Star- 
News,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


PRIZE  WINNING  mid-Atlantic  arts 
weekly  wants  all  around,  fast,  hard- 
working  reporter-editor  for  top  ncet 
staff  spot.  Must  have  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  and  want  a  career  in  weekly 
field.  This  is  not  a  one-man  paper 
but  we  want  that  kind  of  a  m«i 
Prefer  mid-westerner  under  80.  Pay 
890  to  start.  Good  long  term  pns- 
pects.  Write  fully  to  Box  6116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  going  into 
local  business  for  himself  after  fifteen 
years  with  us.  Need  new  man  with 
exiierience  on  five  man  staff.  Good 
chance  to  become  Advertising  Manager. 
Illinois  college  town  of  12,000,  circula¬ 
tion  10,000.  Salary  open.  Write  Box 
6304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  AS  NEWS  REPORTEI 
on  4,000  circulation  weekly.  Growi^ 
paper  in  prosperous  arcau  Moden, 
well  equipped  plant.  Job  reqnins 
camera  use.  Salary  open.  Write  Jobs 
W.  Nash,  The  New  Milford  Timss. 
New  Milford,  Connecticut. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Eight  or  16  page  unit  with  or  without 
folder.  Hoe  2-plate  wide  press,  21  Vx  i 
inch  cut-off.  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  ' 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


20*35  ANXIOUS  tr>  have  career  in 
newsi>ai>er  management  to  work  in 
either  circulation  or  advertisinK* 
Rapid  promotion  assured  in  small  daily 
field  for  |>er8on  unafraid  of  all  kinds 
of  work  in  new8pa|>er.  Must  be  flex¬ 
ible*  IntelliKent  and  quick  to  learn. 
Chart  area  2.  Reply  to  Box  5308*  Kdi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


3  UNITS— COLOR 
8  SCOTT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
color  eouplea,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 
Vacuum  Pony  auto-plate.  28<hs'  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  B.  42  St..  N.  Y  17  OXford  7-469n 

3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

22  8/4*  AC  Drive,  end  fed.  Available 
September,  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17.  OXford  7-4600 

FOR  SALE:  4-Unit  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Double  Delivery  Folder,  Colored  cylin¬ 
der,  End  Roll  Feed  with  electric  roll 
Holst,  AC  Kline  Drive,  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  Conveyor,  Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate 
maker.  Available  mid-summer  1967. 
Reply  Box  6010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASING  BOXES 
all  sixes. 

#26  Full  Page  Vandercook  Prool 

Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Goss  Mat  Roller  in  good 
condition.  Newspaper  Publishers  Supply 
1689  N.  Lorel  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

VACUUM-BACK  Pony  Autoplate;  also 
Sta-Hi.  Write  Business  Manager,  Key 
West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida,  or 
phone  CYpress  6-6661. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Real  opportunity  for  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  ABC  or  BPA  experience  for 
leading  multiple  trade  paper  publisher. 
Give  complete  background  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  first  letter.  Box  6209, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  aggressive 
man  as  circulation  manager  of  6- 
evening  daily,  6,000  circulation.  Must 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  developnnent  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  willing  to  work  hard  and 
build  solid  circulation.  Contact  M.  D. 
Glover,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  prize- 
winning  daily.  In  heart  of  Summer 
and  winter  sports  .area.  Salary  open. 
Insurance  plan,  two  weeks  vacation 
with  pay.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Wire  or  Phone  Collect,  Phone  1100. 
Robert  Immich,  Ironwood  Daily  Globe, 
Ironwood.  Michigan. 
HEALTTIYnwiDWEST  newspaper  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Retail 
Advertising  Manager.  If  you  are  the 
top  staff  man  on  a  large  newspaiier 
or  a  successful  manager  on  a  smaller 
property  and  under  40  years  of  age, 
this  opening  should  appeal  to  you.  vVe 
have  no  competition,  but  prefer  a  man 
who  has  had  to  work  under  comicti- 
tive  conditions.  We  have  all  the  usual 
fringe  benefits  and  are  willing  to 
meet  the  salary  requirements  if  you 
fill  the  bill.  Write  in  full  confidence, 
giving  complete  details  of  your  back¬ 
ground.  education,  etc.  We'll  arrange 
personal  interview  if  your  letter  is 
interesting  enough.  Box  6302,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  170,000  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  midwestem  city  needs  cap¬ 
able  reporter  able  to  cover  top  as¬ 
signments.  Big  opportunity  to  grow 
with  paper  soon  to  move  into  new 
plant.  Top  pay  for  6-year  man.  Box 
6024,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee, 
Birch  Personnel,  69  EL  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IBinois^ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Connecticut  week¬ 
ly.  Second  newspaper  of  long  estab¬ 
lished  Company  toing  organized.  Man 
with  weekly  experience  important  but 
not  essential.  Box  6114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


A  COMBINATION  sports  and  geneni 
reporter  for  a  small  daily  located  is 
Northern  Illinois.  Good  working  oos- 
ditions,  paid  vacation  and  group  in¬ 
surance.  Write  Box  6216,  Eklitor  t 
.  Publisher. 

ASSIOTANT  WOMEN'S  EDITOR:  On 
morning  daily.  Will  handle  rewrites, 
soma  assignments.  Knowledge  of  lay- 
!  out  and  headwriting  helpful.  Send 
I  background,  references  to  Carlton 
;  Thomas,  Managing  Elditor,  The  Wil- 
I  mington  Star,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

TWO  REPORTERS.  Opening  available 
immediately.  Henry  Leader,  Courier- 
Nears,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

COMPETENT,  general  news  reiwrtar 
I  with  at  least  five  years  experience. 
Good  future  assured  for  one  willing  to 
take  on  responsibility.  Small  Ohio 
i  daily.  Write  giving  background,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  etc.  Box  6206,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  in  city  of  28.000,  near 
mountains  and  seashore.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Eklitor,  Merced  Snn-Star,  Merced, 

^  Calif. _ 

FLORIDIAN :  Managing  editor  ability, 

'  under  86,  $126  a  week  to  start.  Apply 
{  Box  6202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  city  and 
area  news  beats,  six>rts  as  side  inter¬ 
est.  Car  necessary.  Must  be  aggressive, 
friendly,  capable  of  developing  stories 
and  news  sources  for  afternoon  daily 
of  7,000  circulation.  Covington  Virgin¬ 
ian,  Covington,  Virginia. 

REPORTER  or  reporter  photographer 
(male)  for  award  winning  paper  in 
growing  community.  Salary  open. 
Write  John  R.  Nixon,  Pern  Daily 
Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — Good  opportunity 
for  young  man  who  likes  to  cover 
sports  events  at  home  and  away. 
Immediate  oi>ening.  Contact  Chsrim 
Karmosky,  Sports  Editor.  Daily  Press. 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 


ClRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  I'\iture 
assured  bright,  hard-working  young 
man.  Background  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Advertising  and  news  background  with 
proper  |>ersonality  combination  e<fually 
good.  Some  college  preferable.  Present 
circulation  6,000.  Marked  growth  ex¬ 
pected.  Chart  area  2.  Reply  to  Box 
6309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Immediate  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  man  or  woman  in  expanding 
California  market.  Write  fully  salary 
requirements,  references  and  back¬ 
ground,  to  W.  R.  Johnson,  Advertising 
Director,  Sun  Star,  Merced,  California. 


Display  Advertising 


IN  THIS  60,000-plus  southern  city, 
the  only  evening  and  Sunday  news- 
pai>er  has  a  place  for  a  proven  copy 
and  layout  promotion  man  who  knows 
the  business  and  has  the  initiative  to 
plan,  execute,  and  lead  a  staff  of 
seven  salesmen.  Write  in  confidence 
and  detaii  about  your  experience,  etc., 
and  when  a  two  day  trip  could  best  be 
set.  Box  6221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Um  chart  area  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  uhowinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER — For  county  Mat  daily.  SPORTS  REPORTER,  handle  wire  on 
Must  have  neraonality,  noM  for  new*  small  daily,  camera,  other  work  help- 
and  know  how  to  blow  up  local.  $6S  ;  ful.  Single  man  preferred.  Box  5312, 
for  6Vi  day*  plu*  two  week*  vacation,  '  Biditor  ft  Publisher. 

i  WANTED  COMBINATION  NEWS- 
Ufe,  ho*pi^  Insurance  plan*  1  strong  photo  background 

Healthy  i  for  regional  editor.  SUrt  February  1. 

hunting,  filing,  MontroM  (Colorado)  ,  growing  Minnesota  five  day 


Mechanical 

PRINTER  OR  OPERATOR 


Daily  Pres*. -  I  >1*^  plant.  Salary  will  interest 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER—  Want  '  you.  Write  Box  6822,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

able,  imaginative  man  for  expanding  ,  |i*her. 

evening  daily  in  fast  growing  mid-  , 

western  city  of  45,000.  Excellent  work-  ■< _ 

ing  conditions  in  newly  built  plant.  ;  _ Mecnantcal _ 

Send  full  details  to  Box  6206,  Editor  i 

ft  Publisher. _  PRINTER  OR  OPERATOR 

REPORTER  SEEKING  foothold  on  ,  Needed  by  growing  Globe.  Arisona 
100,000  circulation  Chart  Area  2  news-  prise-winning  weekly  with  nearly  8000 
paper.  Advancement  depends  on  abil-  '  circulation.  Can  use  printer, 

ity,  initl*tiv#  and  dependability.  Car  ,  operator  or  combination  man  who  can 
essential  for  beat.  Box  6201,  Editor  ft  furnish  references.  Union  or  eligible 

Publisher. _ World’s  best  all-year  climate.  Good 

SUBURBAN  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  hunting,  fishing.  1104  for  40  hours, 
daily,  camera  experience  desirable,  new  scale  being  negotiated.  Write, 
Good  opportunity,  wage  and  fringe  j  Wire  or  Call  Seater,  Globe  1414  or 
benefits.  Write  qualifications  and  salary  .  1580.  (Arisona  Recoid). 

PHOTOENGRAVERS-2  man  team,  to 


Ohio,  Daily  Call. 


HELP  WANTED 


From  Lmmea 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  eonstruetion 
photoe  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
houM  organs.  8.000  houM  organs  iiay 
from  810  to  $100  for  clean  diots  show, 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
OM.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service,  161 
West  48.  NYC  86,  N.  Y. 

FREELANCE 

Can  yon  book  orders  for  specialised 
weekly  feature  suitable  dailim  weekliM? 
Remuneration  $40  to  8100  per  order. 
Details  Syndicate:  Box  6018,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AdmlnUtrativa 

ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR,  or  Gen- 
eral  Manager,  for  daily  population 
16,000-26,000.  Ex  Publisher,  Editor,  Ad 
Director,  44,  Box  677,  Wagoner.  Okla. 

Circulation 


operate  shop  for  7  day  morning  news- 


A  PROMISING  FUTURE  is  offered  a  paper,  in  East  coast  city.  New  shop 
trained  newsman  who  likes  general  '  and  equipment,  attractive  contract  ar- 
news,  feature  assignments.  Chart  area  j  rangement.  Send  complete  details  to 

6  small  city  daily  offers  man,  prefer-  i  Box  6107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ably  under  40.  chance  to  work  with  MACHINIST-FOREMAN  for  small 
top  staff,  best  stondards,  $100  w^k  ,  daily.  $126.00  or  more  to  start  if  quali- 

i  Take  full  charge  6  man  shop 

6300,  Publisher,  full  deUils  ,„d  4  linotype*.  Must  be  neat,  able 

family,  job  history. _  jn  organize.  Located  in  growing  com- 

REPORTER-Editor,  single  for  pub-  munity,  Oart  Area  2.  Excellent  work- 
lisher's  assistant.  One  of  South's  larg-  !  ing  conditions,  hospital  benefits,  paid 
est  weeklies.  Opportunity!  State  wages.  I  vacation.  Open  shop.  Write  Box  6208, 
background.  The  Eastern  Shore  News.  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  complete 
Onancock,  Virginia.  '  experience  and  references. 

CITY  ^REPORTER  afternoon  daily  i  MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  small 
49,000  circulation.  Contact  Dave  Den-  '  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  4  machines,  good 
tan.  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  wages,  hospital  benefits,  excellent  work- 
Waterloo,  (Iowa)  Courier.  1  ing  conditions,  40  hour  week,  paid 

EDITOR— with  fuJi  knowledge  7f  \ 


make-up — Immediate  opening  with  long 
established  official  A.  F.  of  L.  Weekly 


for  advancement.  Write  Box  6207,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher,  giving  complete  ex- 


eBiHuiisneu  uoicini  n..  r .  ui  x,.  weeaiy  .  , _ 

newspaper,  for  Baltimore  and  State  of  I  referencea - ^ - 

Maryland.  Write  full  particulars,  ex-  |  PENNSYLVANIA  daily  and  weekly 
pected  salary  and  phone  number.  Im-  papers  need  experienced  linoty^  op- 
mediate  response  requested.  Mr.  I.  M.  erators  and  floormen  (union  and  open 
Dennis.  1602  W.  Mt.  Royal  Ave.,  Balti-  shop).  Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717 
more  17,  Maryland,  Lafayette  8-8100.  North  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  - — - - - 

sought  by  growing  newspaper  in  Chart  Photography 

Area  1.  Give  full  details  of  background  -  '  " 

and  references.  Box  6801,  Editor  ft  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER.  Reli- 
Publisher.  able  man  with  some  experience  Pjw 

^PERIENC^  WOMAN  for  editing,  i  Excelled  J3112 


makeup  of  women’s  pa^es  on  metro>  i  ."".'j.'  •  *  _  ^  h.mm. 

n.ssM*.  1  Includio*  saUry  desired.  Fred  Haney, 

poiitan  paiieFt  mld^^est.  Raxcellent  ,  *  N  f! 

opening  for  ri^ht  person.  Give  full  |  Advance,  Elisabeth  City.  N.  C. 
backf^round.  Box  6307,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _  INSTRUCTION 


ABC  paper.  Write  complete  detail* 


MORE  SALES-POWER 


NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER  to  be  top  i  - - - - —  - 

newsside  man  in  daily-weekly-radio  ;  Clauified  Advertiting 

combination,  full  charge  news,  radio  — — 
wires,  local,  area  news;  in  prospering  c  s  t  wq_wriisnrp 

town.  Old  established  newspapers,  MORE  SALE^TOWra^ _ 

radio  station,  recently  consolidated.  FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

Speed  graphic,  darkroom,  Scan-a-  .  „  „  ,  . 

Graver,  four  machines,  web  press.  ABILITY  to  mII  more  linage  and  sin 
Unlimited  opportunity.  Salary  open.  nmre  contract,  .  .  .  New  pride 

Tell  all  first  letter:  full  experience.  ;  •"'1  happiness  in  their  work— th^ 
salary  expected,  family.  Cecil  Horn-  i  benefiU  enrolleo*  from  over  200 
ady.  Daily  Home  and  News.  Talladega,  ‘.‘<•7 

Alabama  .  -  .  Howard  Parish  Coutm  in 


Alabama  from  the  Howard  Parish  Coutm  in 

: - r.-.-  .  — I  CIsMified  Advertising. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  qualified  EDITOR 

M  working  partner  in  small  daily  in  |  yOXJ  get  individualized  attention  in 
thriving  Pennsylvania  town.  Must  be  this  20-lesson  correspondence  couiee. 
promotion  and  community^  service  '  it  explains  tested  salM,  Mrvieing  and 
minded.  Investment  opportunity.  Write  !  copywriting  tcchniquM  that  pay  off 
Box  286,  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  ■  in  easy-to-follow  style. 

REAL  CHANCE  for  young  newsman  '  _  , 

2-3  years  solid  experience  to  prove  I  TOTAL  FEE.  866.  For  ™re  mI^ 
himself  handling  major  coverage  of  PO’r*^  Increa*^  copywriUng  ability 
St.  Ijiwrence  Seaway  and  power  •"<>„  '““I 

project  for  large  upstate  New  York  ;  plication  with  iniUal  816  payment 
morning  paper.  Job  now  open  result  ^  today, 
of  promotion.  Want  single  man.  Due  , 

to  housing  situation,  applicant  needs  ,  HOWARD  PARISH 


Circulation,  Advertising  I 

Competent  personnel  on  tap  from 
coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to  em-  I 
ployor.  Phono,  Write  or  Wire  HID-  ' 
TOWN  AGENCY.  130  W.  42  St.,  Now  ' 
York  City,  N.  Y.  WI  7-7408. 
it  it  it 

CIROTLA'nON  “manager  with  18 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  elr- 
;  culation,  a  proven  builder  of  circula- 
.  tion.  Box  6210,  fiditor  ft  Publisher. 

'  "eXPERIENCEiT CIRCULA’nON  manI 
1  AGER  ten  years  preMnt  job  on  paper 
under  25,000  city,  country,  A.B.C. 

’  Little  Merchant.  Strong  on  promotion. 

If  you  have  tough  si>ot.  let  me  talk  to 
you  about  it.  Prefer  small  to  medium 
Chart  Area  8.  9,  or  10.  I  do  not 
drink  and  have  a  good  record  for 
I  increaM  and  collection.  Write  Box 
I  6212,  Elditor  ft  Publisher,  for  refer- 
I  ences  and  details. 

I -  ■ 

!  Clatti/ied  Advertising 

SALESMAN — (TIassifled,  Display,  ex-  ' 
perienced,  age  42,  married.  81(>0.  Box 
6211,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIUBID  SALI':SMAN,  2‘^  years. 
Display  2  years.  Now  ready  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  Prefer  midwest.  Box 
6316,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE— Mature, 
stable  family  man,  experienced  op  to 
60.000  claM  as  claMifled  manager,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  advertising  promotion,  ; 
I  SHtetant  director,  advertising  director,  i 
'  Sales  controls,  sales  goals,  promotions.  . 
I  Economy  operator.  Seek  advertising  | 
I  directorship  small-mediom  daily,  but  i 
will  consider  other  advertising  execu-  ' 
tive  opportunitim.  Now  midwest.  Box 
6127.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RETAIL  AO  MANAGER.  9.y*ara  ex¬ 
perience,  best  referencM.  Strong  line¬ 
age  and  promotional  record.  88, 
family  (6),  prefer  Chart  Area  2.  8, 
4.  6.  6.  Write  Box  6180,  Editor  ft 
I^blishcr. _ 

NA’nONAL  ADVER-nSING  6  years 
experience.  IV^  years  college.  85. 
married,  children.  914  Maplewood. 
Hueneme,  California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


I  WROTE  A  TRUE  STORY  too  hot 
for  my  100,000  daily  to  print.  With  2 
years  of  top  beats  and  features,  col¬ 
lege,  and  varied  background.  I'll  go 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Box  6619,  E^- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

MARCH  '67  J-GRAD,  accredited 
school,  ex-Gl,  age  27,  soma  reportorial 
experience  large  Eastern  daily,  and  8 
yean  on  University  daily,  desires 
editorial  connection  in  Colorsido.  Mon¬ 
tana,  or  vicinity.  References.  AddrsH 
Box  6108,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WRITER-EDITOR: 
Hidwmt  daily  has  just  folded  forcing 
me  to  relocate.  Experienced  in  writing, 
editing  news  and  sports.  Box  6016, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN-news  edi¬ 
tor,  20  yMrs  on  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  dailiM.  college  dsgroM 
Now  employed  but  available  promptly. 
Box  5112,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

A-1  REWRITEHAN,  fast,  smks  part- 
,  time  work,  day  or  lobster  shift.  New 
:  York  area.  84  hour.  Box  6219,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. _ 

I  JANUARY  "67”  J-Grad.  Some  writing 
experience  with  New  York  City  new*. 
paper.  Box  6222,  Editor  ft  Pubiishar. 

j  ALUPURPOSE  PRO.  desk,  writing, 

]  reiwrting,  make-up  spots  that  demand 
;  ex|>erience.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  Not 
'  a  low  bidder  but  ot*n  to  any  hard- 
:  headed,  si>erifir  offer.  Non-drinker, 
be.it  references.  Box  6318.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

C'HA.MBER  of  Commerce  publicist  and 
magazine  editor  eager  for  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Journalism  graduate. 
Former  Eastern  daily  reporter  and 
rewrite  Married.  Early  80s.  Box  6317. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-DESKMAN-  -Experienced  and 
capable.  Chart  areas  6,  8  or  10.  Can 
supply  top  references.  Box  6314,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

TUTORIAL  WRITER,  now  employed. 
;  can  bring  purpose,  distinction  and 
dynamic  leadership.  More  interested  in 
local  issues  than  world  affairs.  Relia¬ 
ble  habits.  Republican.  Protestant. 
I  White,  nice  family.  Editorial  Prestige 
brings  circulation  and  advertising 
gains.  Box  6306,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


,  HOWARD  PARISH 

c*r.  camerm.  jrood  type  speed  to  han-  ' 

die  teletype.  Job  leads  to  solid  ad-  School  of  aamified  Advertising 

vancement  in  fast  frrowtnr  ortraniaa*  Tested  Want  Ada  SelliniT  Plana 

tion.  Added  pay  for  photos  and  ex-  ^  ^  gws.__. 

pens©  allowance.  Air  mail  full  back-  Wraet, 

around,  references,  aalarv  needi*  to  Miami  47,  Florida 

State  Kxiitor,  Paul  H.  Strom,  Post  i 

Sundard.  Syracuse  1,  New  York.  Linotype  School 

SPORTS  RDITOR.  upi>er  midwest 

M.Oflio  pm  daily.  Stenic,  outdoor  rec-  OHIO  LINO^PB^CHOOL 

reation  area.  Wide  area  coverage.  LOGAN,  OHIO 

Second  paper  in  state.  Chart  Area  7.  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Box  6,321.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Free  Information 
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MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU!  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
Is  hitting  us.  too,  we  have  put  nearly 
6D0  people  to  work  during  the  laet 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need. 

I  and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madieon, 
Chicago,  Illinoie. 

••EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  houM  for  competent 
personnel  from  eoeat-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY  180  Weet 
42  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  Wl.  7-5746. 


EDITOR-REPORTER.  Small  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  any  job  with  future 
on  medium  size  paper.  Know  desk, 
wire,  make  up,  i>hoto.  Box  6327,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EIGHT  YEARS  on  15,000  to  100,000 
dailies-  sports  editor  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  Only  27.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Family  man.  .  .  .  Top-notcher.  Let 
me  show  you.  Box  6303,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  BEGINNER  ready  to 
report  for  large  daily.  Can  write, 
edit ;  knows  shop.  Small  daily,  public 
information  background.  BA  journal¬ 
ism.  Veteran,  24,  married,  SDX.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  6323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN-  Hard- 
working,  fast,  accurate.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  6813, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  120.000  daily, 
full  charge  make-up,  layout,  assign¬ 
ments  weekend  magazine  section.  Also 
exi>erienced  feature  writer,  heads. 

I  radio  and  TV  experience.  Age  86,  mar- 
'  ried,  seek  change  with  future.  Six¬ 
teen  years  with  daily  papers.  Box 
6310,  Mitnr  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDI’TOR.  top  record  with 
small  daily.  Five  years  experience.  27. 
married.  Pox  6326,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WEEKLY  EDITOR.  Versatile,  89, 
Seeks  Opportunity  on  Daily,  News, 
Sports.  Features,  Good  Personality. 
Box  6319,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRE  EDITOR— Used  to  working  faet 
desk.  Good  on  makeup.  Want  spot  in 
West  or  Midwest.  Box  6316,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR.  16 
years  all  desks,  top  makeup.  PM'a  only. 

'  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  6811.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

“There  was  a  sharp  increase 
in  censorship  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  this  year,”  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reported  this 
week  in  its  annual  survey.  The 
etudy  found  that  there  was 
more  censorship  than  at  any 
time  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1953. 

This  is  disheartening^  to  read 
at  this  time  of  the  year  espe¬ 
cially  when  American  editors 
had  high  hopes  for  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information  not  so  long 
•go. 

On  Jan.  10,  1945,  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — 
Wilbur  Forrest  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Ralph 
McGill  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  Dean  Carl  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity — started  on  a  ’round-the- 
world  trip  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  freedom  of  information. 

On  June  18,  1946,  E  &  P 
printed  their  report  in  full  in  a 
28-page  supplement.  They  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  for 
post-war  improvement.  They 
said: 

“Conferences  held  by  your 
committee  with  editors  in  the 
various  world  capitals  proved 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  spark 
of  press  freedom  is  alight  and 
that  a  movement  to  this  end 
will  have  strong  editorial  sup¬ 
port  when  statesmen  sit  down 
to  frame  the  peace  treaties  .  .  . 

“Your  committee  recommends 
that  American  newspapers, 
members  of  the  Society,  support 
editorially  and  in  other  ways 
the  world  movement  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  peace  treaties  of 
grreater  press  freedom  so  keenly 
desired  by  editors  all  over  the 
world,  and  otherwise  so  im¬ 
portant  for  international  un¬ 
derstanding  as  an  aid  to  an 
enduring  peace  .  .  . 

“It  is  therefore  your  commit¬ 
tee’s  belief  in  conclusion  that 
a  majority  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  world  will  not 
only  support  the  proposal  but 
insist  upon  it  that  there  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  peace  treaties  the 
elimination  of  peace-time  cen¬ 
sorship  by  governments  the 
elimination  of  press  control  by 
governments,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  flow  of  news 
between  nations.” 

*  *  * 

But  the  peace  treaties  were 
written,  the  United  Nations 
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was  organized,  and  these  ideal¬ 
istic  proposals  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  documents.  Or, 
if  they  were  adopted  in  part, 
they  have  not  been  honored. 

The  ASNE  group  by-passed 
its  proposed  visit  to  South 
American  capitals  with  this 
comment:  “News  reached  the 
committee  while  in  Asia  that  20 
American  republics  meeting  at 
Chapultepec  Castle  in  Mexico 
City  had  pledged  lifting  of 
war-time  press  controls  and 
peace-time  interchange  of  in¬ 
formation.  This  action  was  good- 
news  and  made  it  possible  to 
postpone  contacts  with  fellow 
editors  and  officials  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  to  an¬ 
other  time.” 

In  spite  of  these  pledges  and 
others  made  since  then  by  the 
same  group  control  of  the  press 
and  censorship  is  as  rampant 
in  Latin  America  as  it  is  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

*  •  • 

A  year  after  the  ASNE  tour, 
E  &  P  compiled  a  report  on  the 
state  of  press  freedom  around 
the  world  to  find  out  what  had 
happened.  On  April  13,  1946, 
with  the  aid  of  U.P.,  AP,  and 
INS  correspondents  E  &  P  pub¬ 
lished  a  nation-by-nation  ac¬ 
count. 

The  results  were  not  en¬ 
couraging.  E  &  P  said:  “The 
idea  of  press  freedom,  though 
it  be  written  in  constitutions, 
is  not  yet  deep-rooted.”  We  are 
afraid  it  is  even  less  so  today. 

The  E  &  P  survey  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  annual  report 
now  compiled  and  distributed 
by  AP  which  says  this  week: 

“This  year’s  survey  re-em¬ 
phasizes  that  there  are  several 
basic  kinds  of  censorship: 

“Withholding  of  news  at  the 
source.  It  occurs  when  facts  are 
deliberately  withheld  by  offi¬ 
cials,  or  tailored  to  suit  propa¬ 
ganda  aims.  This  practice  pre¬ 
vails  mostly  in  dictatorships, 
but  occurs  to  some  extent  even 
in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
where  the  background  of  free¬ 
dom  is  relatively  strong. 

“Domestic  censorship,  through 
economic  pressure  or  legal 
threats  against  newspapers  or 
radio  stations.  Dictators  use 
this  in  efforts  to  stay  in  power. 
Others  may  use  it  for  pretended 
or  actual  reasons  of  military 
security. 

“All-out  censorship,  combin- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

J«n.  6-8— Northeaitern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meeting 
Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  7-18— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  lO-l  I— Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Whit¬ 
ley  Hotel,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jan.  10-11— Allied  Daily  Newspaper  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  1 1-13— Arizona  Newspapers  Association  convention.  West¬ 
ward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  1 3- IS— Great  Lakes  Newspeper  Mechenioel  Conference 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  IS — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  15-17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers. 
Kenmore  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tann. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  England  Weakly  Press  Association,  annual  Winter 
convention.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  Midwinter  meeting.  Com 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  winter  convention 
Hilton  Hotel,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Jan.  18-19 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  18-20— Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  Mid¬ 
winter  Conference,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Jan.  19-20— New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Tan  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Edgewatar  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21-Feb.  I — ^American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors,  and 
Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  midwinter  institute. 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  24-26— Kentucky  Press  Association,  mid-Winter  meeting. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  25-26— -Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  convention. 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  25-26— Virginia  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting, 
Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  26-27— Newspaper  Editorial  Policies  Workshop,  Southern 
Illinois  University's  Department  of  Journalism,  Cairo,  ill. 

Jan.  27-29— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-2 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting.  Plains 
Hotel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Feb.  6— CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Conference,  annual  meeting. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fab.  6— California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Feb.  7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

teas  KVB  STRUT  N.  W..  WASHINOTON 
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The  WASHINGTON 

and  Times  Herald 
a  great  newspaper,  adds 

SIX  MORE  NEW  LINOTYPES 

to  its  all-Linotype  composing  room 


With  the  installation  of  six  more  modem  Linotypes 
as  part  of  an  expansion  and  modernization  pro¬ 
gram,  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
now  possesses  one  of  the  best  equipped  comjrosing 
rooms  in  the  world. 

The  new  Linotypes— used  exclusively  for  setting 
ad  cxrmposition— are: 

Two  Model  29  Blue  Streak  mixers 
equipped  with  Hydraquadders,  Thermo- 
Blo  Coolers,  Six-Mold  Disks  and  Mohr 
Lino-Saws. 

Four  Model  31  Blue  Streak  machines 
erjuipped  with  Hydraquadders,  Thermo- 
Blo  Coolers  and  Mohr  lano-Saws. 

VV'ith  its  additional  new  Linotypes,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  now  handles  its  in¬ 
creased  linage  more  efficiently  and  provides  faster 
service  to  advertisers. 

For  modernization  or  expansion 
the  answer  is  Linc_.ypes 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Sat  in  LlnoCirpe  Cmladonim  amd  mambara  0/  IA«  Sparton  /amitjp 


LINOTYPE 


3 


Aganei**:  Atlanta,  Sottan,  Chicaga,  CIvvaland,  Dallai,  Lot  Angelas,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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PERFECT  MARKET 
TO  UNWRAP^ 
NEW  PRODUCTS 


. . .  test  tube  for  all  America ! 


A  Key  Test  Market  in  a 
Key  Marketing  Area 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 

e>. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


<  EVANSVI^^^^ 


126  MILES 

LOUISVILLE 


WITH  213,500  people  in  the  Evansville  Metropolitan 
Area  and  with  500,000  people  earning  %  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  effective  buying  power  in  the  16-county,  Tri-State 
trading  area,  the  Evansville  market  is  a  favorite  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  test  the  market-abilities  of  new  products  .  . . 
at  low  cost! 

That’s  because  advertisers  who  know  their  marketing 
know  that  Evansville,  Indiana,  has  all  the  qualities  of  a 
testing  ground  that  are  essential  in  producing  results  . . . 
isolated  .  .  .  diversified  industries  .  .  .  stable  economy^.  . . 
rich  natural  resources  . . .  representative  in  size  ...  a  well 
defined  trading  area. 

Too  .  .  .  the  Evansville  newspapers  deliver  not  only 
100%  saturation  coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area,  but 
also  3-out-of-4  home  circulation  in  all  of  the  14  additional 
counties  in  the  Tri-State  marketing  area— moving  people 
to  buy  and  bolstering  consumer  franchise. 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE- DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


NASHVILLE  ^ 


THE  CVANSVIilE 

Courier 


IT  H  e  S  U  N  OAT 


Combined  Daily  Circulation  .  .  .  110,186 

Sunday  Circulation .  91,102 

(ABC-3/31/56) 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiWYORK.WarMr*/*gromtT)i*Sun  COlUMtUS . Citizw) 

atVElANO . Pnu  aNONNATI . Poll 

PITTSkUROH . Pn,t  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANOSCO . News  Covingfon  edih'on,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News- Senlinel 


DB4VER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Posl-HeroW  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeo/  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . News  El  PASO . HeroM-PosI 


Ganaral  Advartieinf  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanwa,  Naw  Yark  City 


Chkata  San  Francitca  Datralt  Clneinnati  PhHadalpMa  DaUae 
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